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Concerning Terminology 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
Church in the United States of America distinguishes be- 
tween “the universal church” of Jesus Christ, which consists 
of all Christians in every nation, together with their children, 
and “a particular church,” which consists of “a number of 
professing Christians, with their children, voluntarily asso- 
ciated together for divine worship and godly living, agreeably 
to the Holy Scriptures, and submitting to a certain form of 
government” (Form of Government, Ch. IV, Sec. 1). 

This distinction has been observed throughout this manual. 
“Church” alone refers to the universal church or, occasion- 
ally, to The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. as a de- 
nomination. When the latter is intended, the meaning is 
made clear by the context. 

Two terms are used interchangeably to refer to a particu- 
Jar church. One, of course, is “particular church,” but this 
expression is so unwieldy that the second term, “congrega- 
tion,” is usually substituted for it. 

No doubt certain terms will be unfamiliar to many readers. 
Whenever a word thought to be difficult is introduced into 
this manual for the first time, a brief definition or synonym 
has been provided in the text. Readers may desire to draw up 
their own glossary of such terms. 

















Chapter I 


Your Work of 
Ministry 


AS YOU PREPARE TO ASSUME AN OFFICE IN THE 
United Presbyterian Church, you probably have many 
questions about yourself and about the office. 


“Am I qualified to serve as an officer? Can I do the 
work that will be expected of me? Am I willing to give it 
the time and energy that it will require? 


“What kind of work will be expected of me? How is an 
office in the church different from an office in other kinds 
of organizations? Do I know enough about the church? 


“Am I good enough to serve as a leader of the church? 
Can I accept an office without being a hypocrite?” 


It is natural that you should raise such questions. 
Nearly everyone does, and everyone should. No one is 
wholly qualified to lead the church, nor is anyone good 
enough for such work. But the nominating committee 
already knows that you are not perfect, and it has been 
willing to trust you with an office. Further, and far more 
significantly, God himself knows your limitations and sin- 
fulness, yet he is willing to leave the government of the 
church in human hands and always to stand by you. 
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The first qualification for a church officer is that he 
depend upon God. It is not that he should be confident 
of his own abilities and virtues, but that he should rely 
upon God to help him in spite of his weaknesses and sins. 
You are offered an office in the church not because you 
are good enough for it or have earned it as a reward, but 
because you are willing to serve. 

Church leadership is a ministry. This means that it is 
a means of service. The office that you assume will pro- 
vide opportunity for you to serve Jesus Christ in and 
through the church in gratitude for the way he has served 
you in his life, death, resurrection, and ascension. Your 
ministry as an officer is part of your response to his 
ministry. 

To be a servant of the servant Lord—this is your work 
of ministry. 


WHAT Curist Has DONE 


We begin our consideration of your ministry by looking 
at the ministry of Jesus Christ. He is the Lord and Savior 
whose ministry provides the motive and power for yours. 
Your Christian faith and life are wholly dependent upon 
what he has done and continues to do for you. Here is a 
New Testament description of his work as stated by the 
apostle Paul: 

“If any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old 
has passed away, behold, the new has come. All this is 
from God, who through Christ reconciled us to himself 
and gave us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself, not count- 
ing their trespasses against them, and entrusting to us the 
message of reconciliation. So we are ambassadors for 
Christ, God making his appeal through us.” (II Cor. 
5417-20.) 
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In Separation and Hostility 


What is the meaning of this Scripture passage? What 
does it mean when it says that “God . . . through Christ 
reconciled us to himself”? What does it mean when it 
declares that he has given to us “the ministry of recon- 
ciliation”? 

These New Testament words are concerned with all 
our relationships—first of all, with that between God 
and ourselves, then with those between ourselves and 
other human beings. Perhaps we can begin to under- 
stand these words if we think for a moment simply in 
terms of a human relationship. When a married couple 
are estranged and on the verge of divorce, their marriage 
can be renewed and continued only if they are reconciled. 
Reconciliation is needed when separation has come be- 
tween them and hostility drives them farther and farther 
apart. And reconciliation occurs when they recover anew 
the purpose that first drew them together so that they 
reach the unity of true marriage. Reconciliation means 
that they are once more at one. 

The Scripture speaks of God’s reconciling us to him- 
self, of his being “in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self.” The presupposition of such words is that reconcilia- 
tion is needed, that we and the rest of the world are 
separated from God and at enmity with him and with 
ourselves. There is hostile estrangement between man 
and God, man and man, and within man. Put plainly, 
this means that we are at war with God and with one 
another and even with our own selves. 

It is difficult to believe that the Scripture is talking 
about us. We do not usually feel hostile toward God, and 
we try rather consistently to do the right thing and to be 
on his side. We certainly do not suppose ourselves to be at 
war with him, nor do we consider ourselves separated 
from all our fellows. To be sure, we are imperfect, some- 
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times fretful, and occasionally just plain mean. But who 
isn’t? Do we have to declare all our relationships broken, 
all our abilities and accomplishments worthless? 

The New Testament is far more radical than we are. 
We think in terms of more or less, of better or worse. We 
get along more or less well with our neighbors; and though 
we are not usually much better than they, neither are we 
much worse. We are as kind as the next fellow, as gen- 
erous as this one, as faithful as that one. These judgments, 
however, are relative rather than absolute; they are com- 
parisons of ordinary everyday qualities rather than mea- 
surements against the perfection of Jesus Christ. 

The New Testament notes that “all have sinned and 
fall short of the glory of God” (Rom. 3:23), yet it does 
not imply that our relatively good qualities are worthless 
and our more or less loving relationships are broken. 
Indeed, it makes clear that God desires and uses every 
bit of goodness and affection that we offer him. “Having 
gifts that differ according to the grace given to us, let 
us use them.” (Rom. 12:6.) But the New Testament is 
so radical that it does not settle for everyday qualities. 
It asks not whether we are better or worse than someone 
else, not whether we are more or less faithful than an- 
other person, but whether we are obedient to God as 
Jesus Christ was obedient. Obviously, there can be only 
one answer to this question. 

Yet no one believes himself to be seriously disobedient, 
to be rebellious and hostile toward God, until he recog- 
nizes that his offenses are not merely against other persons 
but are also against God. God himself is an actor in our 
human drama. He is not only the creator of all things, 
but also the ruler who remains in authority over every- 
thing, and we rebel against him whenever we settle for 
a lower authority than he. So God is our judge, who con- 
demns our rebellion against his rule. This is why the 
New Testament is so radical. It is concerned not just 
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with obedience but with the relationship between God 
and ourselves. And it knows that even when we think 
of ourselves as more or less on God’s side, he judges us 
to be separated from him and at war with him. He 
judges us to be in need of reconciliation. 


Again at One 


But God judges in order to redeem. He judges us in 
order to restore us to our place as his people. He discloses 
our need for reconciliation as a prelude to his overcoming 
of the separation and hostility that have come between 
us. 

God reveals his love toward us and reconciles us to 
himself by becoming man and living and dying and rising 
again in Jesus Christ. In Jesus Christ he takes upon him- 
self our full humanity, showing us what true man is, 
suffering the death that is the consequence of our enmity 
against God, and rising again with new life for us all. 

In Jesus Christ we all suffer and die; in him we all pay 
the penalty for our rebellion and warfare. In him also we 
all are raised to new life, life in which our separation 
from God and our hostility are overcome. In Jesus Christ, 
God reconciles us to himself. 

An estranged couple who are reconciled become once 
more at one with each other. Similarly, we whom God 
reconciles to himself become again at one with him. But 
the renewal of our relationship to God is not the same 
as the renewal of the relationship between a married 
couple. The reconciliation of husband and wife is to 
some extent their achievement. It is a consequence of 
their mutual love and their common seeking of the unity 
of marriage. There can be no reconciliation between them 
if one person loves and the other hates, or if one seeks 
unity and the other separation. Reconciliation between 
God and man, however, is the gift of the God who loves 
even though he is still hated. He acts to overcome separa- 
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tion even before we seek it. “God shows his love for us in 
that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
(Rom. 5:8.) We are made new beings by the ministry 
of Jesus Christ; our being at one with God comes about 
not by what we do but by what Jesus Christ has done. 

God has made Jesus Christ the Lord over all creation 
and has committed to him all authority. As the resurrected 
Lord, Jesus said, “All authority in heaven and on earth has 
been given to me” (Matt. 28:18), and it is because of 
our recognition of this authority that we affirm “Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” Under the Lordship of Jesus Christ the 
church was established, and it is the church that recog- 
nizes his authority as Lord. 

Yet it is important to recognize that what Jesus Christ 
achieved was the reconciliation of the whole creation to 
God. It is Jesus Christ who holds the world together so 
that it can never fall apart. No matter what we human 
beings do to one another, no matter how much power 
we manage to get into our hands, no matter how destruc- 
tive we become, we cannot frustrate the final purposes of 
God for his creation. It is through Jesus Christ that all 
creation, in spite of rebellion and sin, is finally related to 
God. 

God desires all men to know that he is in control, 
that life and salvation are found only in Jesus Christ, 
and that the destiny of the world is linked to its reconcili- 
ation. For this purpose he has created the church; to make 
known to the world the work that Jesus Christ has done 
for its salvation. Your ministry in the church is intended 
to serve this purpose. 

We have begun our consideration of your ministry by 
looking at the ministry of Jesus Christ. It is through his 
ministry that you are made at one with God, a new person 
who is called into his service. “All this is from God, who 
through Christ reconciled us to himself and gave us the 
ministry of reconciliation. . . . So we are ambassadors for 
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Christ, God making his appeal through us.” This is the 
reason for the church, and for your ministry in it. 


LOOKING AT THE CHURCH 


The New Testament suggests to us many different ways 
to look at the church. We shall examine several of these 
ways in order to understand a little better the meaning of 
your ministry in the church. 


The Called of God 


We may look at the church as the called of God. The 
New Testament (Greek) word for “church” is ekklésia, a 
term that has been carried over into English in such a 
word as “ecclesiastical.” It means a group of persons called 
or summoned to meet together. Thus the apostle Paul 
wrote of “all God’s beloved in Rome, who are called to be 
saints” (Rom. 1:7), and he wrote similarly of other 
Christians. Karl Barth has spoken of the church as called, 
called out, called together, and called up.‘ The point is 
that the church is called by God—called out of the world, 
called together 85 a special people, called up (“drafted”) 
for service. The initiative in creating the church comes 
from God; he calls it into being from those whom he has 
chosen for the ministry of reconciliation, and he bestows 
on it the gifts that it needs “for the work of ministry” 
(Eph. 4:12). God sends out in service those whom he 
has called. 

The sign of God’s call is baptism. When Jesus com- 
missioned the disciples to “go . . . make disciples” (Matt. 
28:19), he told them to baptize the new disciples so 
that they would be marked with the sign of their call. 
Baptism is the sign of death and resurrection — of our 


1 Karl Barth, Against the Stream (SCM Press, Ltd., London, 
1954), p. 226. 
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death in the death of Jesus Christ and of our rising to 
new life in his resurrection. The descent into the water is 
the descent into the grave, and the return from the water 
is the return to life that is a new creation (Rom. 6:3—4). 
Every baptized person is marked for ministry, and to 
every baptized person is entrusted the message of recon- 
ciliation. Your office, your work of ministry, is a specializa- 
tion within the church of the ministry that belongs to 
all Christians. 


The Body of Christ 


Another way to look at the church in New Testament 
terms is to see it as the body of Christ. This expression 
derives its chief significance from the fact that it repre- 
sents Jesus Christ as the head of the body. Because he is 
the head, the body becomes more than a collection of 
individual persons who happen to believe alike. It becomes 
a body, a union of members who are bound together and 
work together as one person, living by the power and 
direction that comes from its head. It is Jesus Christ who 
unites the church and has all rule and authority over it. 
The church has no life apart from him; it is dead if it 
attempts to live without him. It is Christ’s church, not 
ours. 

This means that the church is formed not on the basis 
of sex, age, nation, race, or economic class, but on the 
basis of the authority of Jesus Christ. He reaches across 
all the lines and boundaries by which we are separated 
from one another, and binds us all into the unity of his 
body. The church of which Christ is the head cannot 
exclude anyone from membership because of human dif- 
ferences. As Paul says, “From now on... we regard no 
one from a human point of view.” CII Cor. 5:16.) It is 
God who calls and accepts each person into the church 
and shares with him the ministry of Christ’s body. It is 
God who makes him part of this body, which is the visi- 
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ble manifestation of the new life that Christ gives. Every 
Christian, regardless of human distinctions, is a member 
of the body through which Christ is at work in the world. 

The ministry of the body, then, is to embody the life 
of Christ in the world. This is the work of the whole 
church, of which you are a member. This is the work that 
your ministry is to serve. 


The People of God 


The New Testament also views the church as the 
people of God. God had a people before Christ came as 
human flesh; they were the people among whom Christ 
was born—-Israel. They were chosen by God and made a 
special people in order to make known in their life and 
message the gracious deeds and will of God. Israel was 
created for a missionary purpose and not because they 
were themselves superior to any of the peoples around 
them. “It was not because you were more in number than 
any other people that the Lord set his love upon you and 
chose you,” they were reminded, “for you were the 
fewest of all peoples.” (Deut. 7:7.) 

The same is true of God’s new people, the church. 
This people is chosen from every nation to “declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness 
into his marvelous light” (I Peter 2:9). The New Testa- 
ment word for “people” is laos, from which we get our 
word “laity.” ‘The people of God are all the people, all the 
laos, of the church. We are called into the citizenship 
of the people of God for the same purpose. We are all 
chosen for the ministry of declaring his wonderful deeds. 


The Servant of God 


Again, the New Testament looks at the church as the 
servant of God. The church exists to be obedient to his 
will. It exists to serve him and to serve the world in his 
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name with “the message of reconciliation.” The whole 
church is the servant, called to the service of God. Thus 
the church shares a title with its Lord, Jesus Christ. 

The church’s ministry, however, is not identical with 
Christ’s ministry, for only he could reconcile us to God. 
But, since the object of the church’s ministry is to pro- 
claim this reconciliation in word and deed, we may say 
that, in a sense, the church does share the ministry of 
Christ himself. We ought not to be surprised, then, if we, 
like our Lord, are expected to suffer. Indeed we ought to 
be warned and surprised if we do not suffer. “Woe to 
you,” said Jesus, “when all men speak well of you, for so 
their fathers did to the false prophets.” (Luke 6:26.) 

Once in a while, perhaps, we may put up with an in- 
convenience as part of our service to God, but we do not 
often feel called to suffer. Maybe we should ask ourselves 
why this 15 so. The church lives not for ease but for - 
service, not for saying pleasant things but for speaking 
God’s truth, not for praise by men but for obedience to 
God. It is in this kind of church that your ministry is 
found. 


The Community (Koinönia) 


The church is also described in the New Testament as 
a community or fellowship. The Greek word is koinönia, 
a term that is sometimes used in English as a means of 
referring to the fellowship that is distinctively Christian. 
Koinonia means a community organized around Jesus 
Christ. With him as its center, it is a community of love 
and acceptance. It is the kind of fellowship in which each 
person is accepted as himself by the others because each 
one knows that he is accepted by God. “Here is the secret 
of the commonwealth of Christians,” writes Max Warren. 
“All are equally involved, all have committed themselves 
to God in trust, all have a share in a common responsi- 
bility, all recognize that they belong together, that if one 
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member suffers all suffer, all have a liability for each.”? 
“The most concentrated expressions of koinönia are the 
Holy Communion and the prayers of intercession.”? In 
the celebration of the Sacrament we know Christ’s bond 
with us and ours with him and with one another, and in 
the prayers of intercession we pray in confidence to Christ 
for one another. In both cases it is the centrality of Christ 
and our dependence upon him that binds us together. 
Through Christ we become the Christian community. 


CHURCH OFFICERS FOR MINISTRY 


Each of these ways of looking at the church expresses 
in one form or another the fact that the church exists for 
service. It is set in the midst of the world to make known 
the gospel of God’s love and reconciliation. It lives by the 
grace of Christ’s death and resurrection, and it lives in 
order to serve its risen Lord by proclaiming his death and 
resurrection. 


The Church as We Know It 


The church as we experience it does not always look 
like the church that is described in the New Testament. 
No doubt it is difficult to believe that the congregation in 
which you will assume office is part of the same church 
that we have been examining. But Paul’s experience with 
the Corinthian Christians reminds us that even in New 
Testament times the church was far from perfect. The 
point always to remember, however, is that it is God who 
brings the church into being and keeps it in life, just as 
it is God who reconciles us to himself and continually 
restores us to our at-one-ness with him. We are to serve 


2 Max Warren, Partnership (SCM Press, Ltd., London, 1956), 
p. 52. Used by permission. 

3W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, The Pressure of Our Common Calling 
(Doubleday & Company, Inc.), p. 66. Used by permission. 
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God and to depend upon him to guide and bless our 
service. We are not to rely upon ourselves or upon a sup- 
posed perfection of the church. As long as this life lasts 
we will be disappointed in the church if our hope lies 
in its accomplishments. Our hope rests, rather, in its 
Lord. 

What you have gained from looking at these New 
Testament ways of viewing the church is a perspective 
for determining and evaluating the program and policy 
of the congregation in which you will minister. The 
church is not a business or a social club or an interest 
group. It is a ministry, a service, and your function as a 
church officer is to serve the congregation so that it can 
best carry out its ministry. The church organization exists, 
says Karl Barth, “so to serve God’s Word in obedience to 
it, that, in the face of the danger menacing the church, 
the wisest, boldest, and most effective steps are taken to 
insure that the immediate meeting and communion of the 
living Lord Jesus Christ with his congregation shall take 
place anew. No human effort can insure this divine en- 
counter. But man can clear the obstacles out of the way; 
and this is the purpose of church order.”* 


The Officers and Their Ministry 


There are generally four types of officers elected by the 
congregation to leadership in the United Presbyterian 
Church. They are the pastor or pastors, ruling elders, 
deacons, and trustees. Together they share the ministry 
of leadership, the work of guiding the congregation in its 
own ministry. 

The pastor is primarily a servant of the written and 
proclaimed Word of God. He has been called by God to 


4 Karl Barth, “The Church—The Living Congregation of the 
Living Lord Jesus Christ,” Man’s Disorder and God’s Design 
(Harper & Brothers, 1948), I, 75. Used by permission. 
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his work and given the theological training and practical 
experience that equip him to expound the Scripture so 
that it may become a means of encounter between God 
and man. Encounter with God is encounter with his 
judgment as well as his mercy, so preaching itself is to 
carry both judgment and mercy. The pastor is to be 
aware of “the danger menacing the church,” the danger 
that it forget its true nature and purpose. The pastor is to 
bring the Word of God to his pastoral work and in his 
counseling. And as the administrator of the congrega- 
tion’s program he is to be constantly alert to clear away 
obstacles so that there can be better possibility for men to 
recognize God’s encounter. Furthermore, he is to help 
others in the church by interpreting their ministry to 
them and by encouraging and guiding them in its per- 
formance. 

The persons most closely related to the pastor in his 
ministry and most responsible for the conduct of the 
ministry of the entire congregation are the ruling elders, 
the members of the session. They are to be guided always 
by a sense of what the church is and what it is to do. 
They are to use their best judgment and common sense 
in the service of their loyalty to Jesus Christ. They are 
to keep themselves open to receive the gifts sought for 
them in their ordination prayer: wisdom, grace, the Holy 
Spirit, faith, the fear of God, favor and influence with 
the congregation (see The Book of Common Worship, 
p. 248). They are to support the pastor not blindly or 
uncritically, but insofar as they see him following Christ. 
They are to accept their responsibility knowing that their 
work will be time-consuming, arduous, and demanding of 
strict discipline of mind and spirit, yet work to which they 
are called by Jesus Christ. He himself will lead and 
strengthen them to carry it out. 

The deacons are especially called “to be the instru- 
ments of the church’s ministry of compassion . . . to the 
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bodily needs of men.” Just what these needs are varies 
with generations and communities. Deacons are to remain 
particularly flexible in their understanding of their duties 
so that they can be awake to new ministries of compassion 
that may be needed in our time. They may engage, for 
example, in special guidance of the congregation on mat- 
ters of social justice, or perhaps they will carry on a 
ministry for particular groups of people in their com- 
munity. In any case, they are to seek always the gifts of 
sensitivity and concern, devotion to other persons, and 
willingness to serve. 

Persons elected to be pastors, ruling elders, and deacons 
are ordained to their offices in the United Presbyterian 
Church. (Other church officers are not ordained because 
the church has limited ordination to offices that are dis- 
tinctly recognized in the Bible as “set apart.”) The ques- 
tions asked at all three services of ordination are virtually 
the same, suggesting a parity in these offices even though 
particular responsibilities are different. 

What does ordination mean? Perhaps this explanation 
is helpful. “The church recognizes by ordination the call 
that God has addressed to one of its members. It grants 
him authority for the exercise of the ministry within the 
church to which God has called him. It prays earnestly 
on his behalf for the graces necessary to the work of this 
ministry. It ordains him to the service of God, by the 
laying on of hands, and expresses its certainty that God 
grants its prayer.” 


5 The Book of Common Worship (copyright, 1946, by the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.), p. 252. Used by permission. 

6 Henri d’Espine, “Ministeres ecclesiastiques divers et consecra- 
tion,” in Revue dhistoire et de philosophie religieuses, Vol. 
XXXVI (1956). Used by permission. Translated by Robert Clyde 
Johnson in The Church and Its Changing Ministry (Philadelphia: 
Office of the General Assembly, The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 1961), p. 122. 
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Trustees are relatively recent additions to the elected 
officers of the church. In Biblical times, when the church 
owned no property and, in any event, was not recognized 
by government, trustees were quite unnecessary. Now, 
however, they belong no less than the other officers to the 
servants of the church. Although not ordained to their 
office, they are confirmed in it by a special service of 
recognition. Like deacons, they are subject to the session, 
which has authority over all the programs and organiza- 
tions of the particular church. Under this authority trust- 
ees exercise their ministry of helping the congregation to 
carry out its work. “The office of trustee is one of dignity 
and responsibility, requiring ability and devotion.” (Form 
of Government, Ch. XXXII, Sec. 8.) 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Assuming that you are becoming an elder, a deacon, 
or a trustee for the first time, what do you think the work 
requires? What is your understanding of the responsibili- 
ties involved in it? What are some of the matters on 
which you expect to make decisions? 

2. What is your understanding of the role of the 
pastor in the work of your particular board? On what 
basis would you support him in certain decisions, and on 
what basis would you disagree with him? 

3. How can the reconciliation offered in Christ be 
reflected in the human relationships in your congregation? 
How does your congregation express its concern for recon- 
ciliation in its life? in its community? in the world? 

4. What difference does it make to you if you think 
of your work on a church board as “a ministry” rather 
than as “a church job”? 


Chapter II 


The Mission 
of the Church 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH IS TO PROCLAIM IN 
word and deed the good news that in Jesus Christ, God 
has reconciled all things to himself. The word “mission,” 
from the Latin mittere, “to send,” means “a sending forth.” 
A man on a mission is aman who has been sent forth for 
a particular purpose. The Christian is an ambassador for 
Christ, a person sent out to a foreign country, as it were, 
so that he may proclaim the good news of Christ. 


REDISCOVERING A Basic MEANING 


In practice, however, we have limited the meaning of 
mission, just as we have narrowed the meaning of minis- 
try. As we have been inclined to assign the ministry to 
church specialists, so we have tended to let someone 
else carry out the mission of the church. Traditionally we 
have called these persons “missionaries” and the places 
where they work “missions.” But the pressures coming 
from a rediscovery of the Biblical understanding of the 
church and from the modern development of the church 
itself now force us to reexamine and redefine what we 
mean by the mission of the church. We cannot rest con- 
tent with a church that ignores the judgment of the Bible 
upon it or refuses to acknowledge that what were once 
“missions” in foreign lands are now “churches.” 
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In the course of our redefining, however, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the church continues to 
need missionaries. The United Presbyterian Church has, 
and perhaps always will have, the responsibility as a 
corporate body to send persons into places of special need 
overseas and in our own land with the good news of man’s 
reconciliation to God in Jesus Christ. God calls men and 
women to this kind of specialized ministry just as he calls 
them to full-time employment as pastors, church edu- 
cators, church administrators, and executives. He calls 
them to serve him, and he endows them with the gifts 
required for their calling. He summons the church to 
send them forth because the church is his body through 
which he works. Each congregation, therefore, has the re- 
sponsibility to challenge persons to listen for and to heed 
God’s special call. Further, it has the responsibility to 
support vigorously and generously what is sometimes 
designated as “the General Mission of the church.” 

The program carried on by a congregation in its own 
life and its own community is often called “the local mis- 
sion.” This term is used to emphasize that each congrega- 
tion of the church is called in all its life, including its 
life in its own particular locality, to carry out the mis- 
sion of the church. The money that a congregation spends 
to employ its staff, to erect and maintain its building, to 
provide educational material for its members, to minister 
to its community, may be viewed as money spent for the 
sake of mission. And the labors of members in holding 
office, teaching, calling, singing in the choir, and doing 
the other work of ministry in a congregation may be seen 
as participation in mission. This does not mean, however, 
that every expenditure of money and labor and time in a 
congregation can actually be justified as a fulfilling of 
mission. It is possible, surely, that parish comforts and 
activities can become diversions from the church’s work— 
not “the local mission” but local indulgence at the cost 
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of mission of any kind. It would be tragic if a congrega- 
tion applied the word “mission” to its own housekeeping 
in such a way as to justify indifference to the mission 
beyond its own doors. Such a congregation would have 
missed entirely the whole point of its local mission. As a 
matter of fact, the congregation that sees its local life as a 
mission is inclined to be especially zealous in the total 
and wider mission of the church, for it is already conscious 
of, and responsive to, the Holy Spirit’s prodding to find 
every opportunity it can to make known the good news. 


RELOCATING THE CHURCH 


It has been said that it is the calling of God to the 
church today to relocate itself in the world. This is a 
strange way to speak, for where is the church located if 
not in the world? Yet it has seemed to many churchmen 
and to the world itself that the church has tried to live 
on an island that somehow is separated from the world. 
There, it seems, time has stopped so that Christians can 
still live in the past; there also, it is said, the real world 
has been ignored so that Christians can avoid dealing 
with the stark realities of making a living and governing 
society and facing poverty and rearing children. No doubt 
the case is somewhat exaggerated; yet it suggests why it 
is necessary to speak of the church’s need to relocate itself 
again in the world. 

What this means is that the reconciling Word of 
Jesus Christ is to be declared both in words and in action, 
not only to persons who come to the church to hear this 
needed Word again and again but also to persons who 
seldom if ever come to the church. The reconciling Word 
is to be declared primarily in the everyday life of men, 
in the jobs men do to earn a living, in the power structures 
of the social order, in the decisions of politics, in the 
relationships of persons with one another as neighbors and 
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members of various groups and clubs. The mission of the 
church, corporately and through its individual members, 
is to locate the church with its gospel right in the middle 
of life with its everyday decisions. 

The Christian faith does not call its believers to cut 
themselves off from the life of the world in order to prac- 
tice their faith in isolation from what is going on among 
men. “No, by definition the Christian is one who stands in 
the midst of the world to minister to the world. He is one 
who seeks, beyond all else, to be an instrument of the 
redemptive mission of the worldly God—the God who 
gave himself to the world, and for the world, in Jesus 
Christ, the God whom we know because he has stood 
alongside of us in the world, shared our lot, and thus 
transformed it.”! 

The relocation of the church in the world means for 
us these things— 

e That we take the world seriously as our area of wit- 
ness and service; 

e That we understand life in the world in the light of 
God’s relationship to it; 

e That we bring church and world together in our 
teaching, preaching, and worship. 


Witness and Service 


The church exists to witness to the reconciling work 
of Jesus Christ. A witness is one who testifies to something 
he knows, something that he has seen. The Christian 
bears witness to the fact that he is a reconciled sinner, 
a redeemed child of God, who has been made so by God 
himself in Jesus Christ. 

We may bear witness to our faith when we teach in 


1 Robert Clyde Johnson, “The Christian Ministry,” The Church 
and Its Changing Ministry (Philadelphia: Office of the General 
Assembly, The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 1961), p. 11. 
Used by permission. 
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the church school, or serve on a church board, or partici- 
pate in the public worship of God, or visit the sick and 
needy, or invite people to come to our church. But if we 
stop with these things —and most of us do— we have 
scarcely begun what is required of us as Christian wit- 
nesses. There is a whole world outside the church waiting 
for our witness. 


Daily Work. What is it? ‘The way you earn your salary? 
Necessary enough. The means by which you use your 
talents creatively? Very important. But every day in your 
work you face also a human relationship that is different 
because it is an opportunity for Christian witness. Every 
day you face a decision calling for a just response. What 
will the just decision be? What will your Christian wit- 
ness be? In daily work are persons who see no value in 
what they are doing, persons who find their only value in 
their professional success, persons dehumanized by what 
they have to do, persons replaced by machines, persons 
exploited, despised, hurt, hated. What does the Christian 
do? What do you do? 


Politics. A dirty business? Sometimes. Avoided by re- 
spectable people? Frequently. But politicians make the 
decisions that affect the well-being of people all over the 
world. Should there not be Christians among them, mak- 
ing these decisions? What guidance should they get from 
the church? What support? There are persons who are 
the victims of unjust laws, of inadequate police protection, 
of inequitable opportunities for housing, of poverty, and 
of disease. There are persons whose power and influence 
are so small that legislative processes can ignore them. 
There are minorities who are disfranchised, majorities 
who are indifferent. What does the Christian do? What 
do you do? 
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Community Relationships. Tensions in the community? 
Of course. Petty jealousies among neighbors? Often. What 
are the needs of the people in your community? Why do 
neighbors hate, hurt, ignore one another? What are the 
issues that cause hostility? How can you get to the root of 
the problem? Minority groups are divided from majorities 
and treated with disdain or enmity. People are kept 
separated by unimportant distinctions, exploited because 
of national origin or color or religious belief. Management 
has differences with labor, labor with management. What 
does the Christian do? What do you do? 


These are hints—no more than that—about what we 
may do as Christians sent forth into the everyday world. 
Each one of us may find what he needs to do in order 
to bear witness to the love of God for the world. 

But there are also things that the congregation as a 
corporate body can do; there are ways for the congregation 
itself to accept its being sent out into the world. A congre- 
gation may provide forums for the exploring of crucial 
issues, or it may conduct a survey of housing or job op- 
portunities for minority groups, or it may establish an 
agency to meet the recreational needs of youth. It may 
deal forthrightly with some corruption of justice or even 
press for the passage or repeal of some law. 

It is difficult for a congregation to act corporately on 
social and political matters. We tend to fear controversy 
and to suppose that difference of opinion will “divide the 
church.” Perhaps it will. But there are always two possi- 
bilities. One is that the congregation’s Lord will hold the 
congregation together in spite of human weakness. The 
other is that he expects witness to be borne in spite of all 
risk. There are words of judgment and reconciliation to 
be spoken, and there are some things on which the congre- 
gation, even at the danger of alienating members, cannot 
remain silent and inactive. 
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Understanding the World 


As Christians we bring to our life in the world a dis- 
tinctive viewpoint about the world. We believe that it 
was made and called good by God. We believe that God 
is its Lord even though it denies his Lordship and lives in 
enslavement to powers of evil. We believe that it is the 
object of God’s love and is held together by the redeeming 
act of Jesus Christ. It exists as the theater of God’s glory. 
For all these reasons we cannot hate or despise the things 
and the people that God has made and loves. “For God so 
loved the world that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have eternal life. 
For God sent the Son into the world, not to condemn the 
world, but that the world might be saved through him.” 
(John 3:16—17.) 

Yet we can be realistic about the forces and power of 
evil. We can recognize their actuality and the world’s 
need for redemption. We know the hold that evil has on 
us, so we cannot be self-righteous when we see other 
persons in the grip of temptation. We know from our own 
experience that we cannot achieve absolute justice, yet 
we know also that we are to be obedient to God in working 
for every bit of justice that can be gained. We know that 
there is still a battle to be fought on this earth, still a war 
to be waged with injustice and sinfulness. But as we fight, 
even as we struggle against ourselves, we can trust that 
God in Jesus Christ has already conquered the enemy. 
We believe that we live in a world over which God is Lord 
and in which God himself is at work. 

Thus we know that we must respect the world. It is 
already in God’s hands; it is not simply an alien land to 
be thrown down and laid waste. It has its own life and 
integrity that are to be preserved not only for their own 
sakes but also for the sake of their Lord. Political struc- 
tures, for example, have their own purpose; they are to 
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maintain civil order, and we cannot ask them to do our 
work of teaching the Christian faith. We cannot expect 
the state to be an instrument for Christian propaganda. 
Because of our own freedom in Christ, and our trust that 
he is Lord of all the earth, we must respect the right of 
all people to their own faith or denial of faith. We know 
from our own experience that faith in God comes by 
means of personal confrontation with God and not 
through the coercion of social pressure or political mani- 
festos. We are to understand the world, then, not as 
something that we are to grasp as our own and on which 
we are to impose our faith and will, but as the arena for 
God’s action, the place to which we are sent as ambas- 
sadors for Christ. 


Bringing the Church and the World Together 


The church and the world are already together. Never- 
theless, it is the responsibility of a congregation to bring 
the church and the world together in such a way that 
they actually encounter one another. The congregation is 
to relocate itself in the world, for the sake of the mission 
of the church to the world. The task of every member is 
to find concrete, everyday ways of proclaiming in word 
and deed the good news that in Jesus Christ, God has 
reconciled the world to himself. 

This must lead to a serious examination of the internal 
life of the congregation. What is being done in the congre- 
gation to train its members for the mission of the church 
to the world and for their ministry in it? What is provided 
to give specific challenge and opportunity for participating 
in this mission? What are the officers doing to lead the 
congregation into the world? 

The basic requirement is that the entire life of the 
congregation be oriented in the direction of its mission 
so that it faces outward, toward the world. The inward 
life of the congregation must be looked at and validated 
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only in terms of its contribution toward the outward 
movement required by the church’s mission. This is a 
strong statement, yet an obvious one. The church exists 
not for itself but for its service to the world. Yet it is easy 
to forget this fact, and it is no wonder that congregations 
sometimes become primarily concerned about the spiritual 
needs not of the world but of their own members. Some- 
times church institutions seem to operate just for their 
own preservation. But this is not what we are supposed 
to be doing if we are Christ’s church. It is our Lord who 
has taught us that we are to lose our life for his sake, for 
the sake of declaring his love. 

The responsibility for directing the church’s life toward 
the world falls on all church officers, of course, and not 
only upon you. As a new officer, however, you must be 
particularly on your guard lest you become so involved in 
the church institution that you forget what the institution 
is for. All of you will work together through the orderly 
structures of church life to help your congregation to 
become a missionary community of the people of God in 
the world. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What, if anything, do you find particularly novel 
about the concept of mission that is described in this 
chapter? What do you think is particularly important? 

2. Why is it necessary to relocate the church in the 
world? 

3. What is the difference, if any, between saying that 
a Christian is to be in the world and that the church is 
to be in the world? 

4. What is distinctive about a Christian’s understand- 
ing of the world? Why is it distinctive? 

5. What needs to be done in your church to help it 
direct its life more consistently and actively toward the 
world? 





Chapter III 


Life in the 
Church Community 


IF YOU WERE TO MAKE A LIST OF WHAT IS GOING ON 
in your particular church week by week, it would prob- 
ably look something like this: 


Services of worship, including preaching and at regular 
intervals the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 

Meetings of church school classes and youth groups 

Meetings of boards and committees 

Meetings of church organizations 

Pastoral care of the congregation 

Choir practice sessions 

Scout troop meetings 

Adult study groups 

Family night suppers 

Bandage-wrapping groups 

Every Member Canvass 


Etc. 


To this list could then be added occasional activities of 
the congregation: 

Special services of worship 

Sessions of vacation church school 

Clothing drives 

Annual and special meetings of the congregation 

Etc. 
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WITHIN THE CONGREGATION 


What have all these activities to do with the mission of 
the church? How is Christian living related to these many 
meetings and programs? These are the questions with 
which, as a church officer, you are concerned. The ques- 
tions may appear at times to be abstract and theoretical, 
but if you ask them seriously they have a way of becoming 
concrete and specific. 

And they lead always to these specific questions: How 
is this particular church activity used to equip the people 
of God for their work of ministry? How is this particular 
church activity itself a work of ministry? 


Worshiping Together 


In the service of worship the community of the church 
comes together to praise God in thanksgiving, to hear his 
Word of judgment and grace, to seek forgiveness and pray 
for help, and to present itself and its life in the world to 
God. The summons that calls the congregation together 
is given by God himself, and it is God who in worship 
confronts the congregation with himself. 

The Constitution of The United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America states the purpose of 
public worship as follows: 

“In public worship God makes known among his people 
his love in Jesus Christ, his claim upon their lives, his 
abiding presence with them, and his concern for all 
creation, in order that all may be one in Jesus Christ, 
and be made like him in the day of his appearing... . 
Consequently, every man is to live in grateful response to 
what God has done for him, in obedience to God’s com- 
mandments, and in concern for all men.” (Directory for 
the Worship of God, Ch. II, Secs. 1-2.) God’s action 
and man’s response—this is the pattern of worship. 

This pattern directs all that we do in worship. God’s 
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action of calling us and reconciling us to himself is set 
forth in the sacrament of Baptism, and we respond to 
this action by being baptized or by having our children 
baptized. Thus we testify to our faith in what God has 
done. As the baptized people of God we are commissioned 
to go forth on his mission to the world. Our children, 
when they grow to maturity, become responsible for their 
own acceptance (or rejection) of this commission. 

It is as the baptized people that we gather for worship. 
We hear again and again the gospel of God’s gracious 
action in Jesus Christ. We respond to it as we participate 
in praise and prayers. We respond to it when we hear as 
God’s own Word of judgment and grace the words that 
are read in Scripture and declared in the sermon. In 
worship we behold the sacramental enactment in Holy 
Communion of God’s redemption in the body and blood 
of our Lord. We respond to this act by receiving the ele- 
ments as our reception anew of Jesus Christ himself, our 
act of joyous thanksgiving that God has shown such great 
mercy toward us, and our reminder of our fellowship 
with the risen Lord and with his people. 

We bring ourselves to the service of worship. This 
means that we bring our whole lives to God. We bring our 
praise and thanksgiving for all his mercies. We bring our 
acknowledgment of failures and offenses, knowing them 
to be sins against God as well as against men, and we are 
assured of pardon for them. We bring our deeds of 
obedience, which, though imperfect, represent our daily 
response to the gospel of God, and we present them as 
the gifts of our service to him. We bring our needs, our 
unsolved problems, the temptations that we find hard to 
resist, our sorrow with those who mourn and our weak- 
ness with those who are sick, the evils that thwart our 
best efforts, the persons we love and work with every day. 
We bring all these with us to worship, both receiving 
God’s mercy and asking for new understanding and fresh 
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insight into our ministry and our mission among men. 

“The entire session is responsible for the ordering of 
public worship.” (Directory for the Worship of God, 
Ch. I, Sec. 4.) Therefore it is up to the session to under- 
stand what is done in worship, to know what we do and 
the way we do it, and to determine how worship in the 
congregation can be ordered with the rhythm of God’s 
action and man’s response. In making its decisions, the 
session is to be guided not by personal taste and familiar 
customs but by the Word of God and the Standards of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

There is an important constitutional limit to the au- 
thority of the session over the worship of the congrega- 
tion: 

“There are certain responsibilities which belong to the 
minister as pastor which are not subject to the authority 
of the session, but which must be exercised by him subject 
only to the constitutional authority of the presbytery, 
namely: the selection of the hymns or psalms to be sung 
at each service, the selection of a passage or passages of 
Scripture to be read at each service, the leading of the 
people in prayer, and the preparation and preaching of 
the sermon.” (Form of Government, Ch. VIII, Sec. 4.) 
The reason for these limitations is the need to preserve 
the freedom of the pastor as the messenger of God to 
declare the Word of God to the people. As the leader in 
worship he must be allowed to exercise his ministry with 
responsibility and integrity. 

How is worship related to equipping the people of God 
for mission? Worship stands in its own right as the act 
to which God summons his people. It must not be used 
for any other purpose than the declaration of the acts of 
God and the response of the congregation to these mighty 
deeds. Yet the Scripture reading and the sermon are also 
means of instruction, opening to us the dimensions of 
Christian obedience. Thus, through hearing the Word 
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and responding to it we prepare for and engage in the 
church’s mission. 

Response does not stop short at the end of the service 
of worship. Because God has acted, we are called and 
empowered to act. Worship that does not lead to action 
lacks something of being true worship. The service of 
worship must be followed by service to men in the world. 
God expects both our service of worship and our service 
to men. 


Studying Together 


Each particular church has other opportunities besides 
worship for preparing itself to face Christian responsi- 
bilities in the world. These come in part through the 
Christian education program, conducted through various 
organizations of the congregation: the church school, 
adult study groups, youth groups, the women’s organiza- 
tion, etc. 

In most congregations the education program proceeds 
along the same lines that it followed twenty or more years 
ago. But are these established patterns the ones best suited 
for equipping Christians for mission in the present day? 
Perhaps they are, and nothing should be thrown out just 
because it is old. Yet the session needs to examine the 
patterns carefully on the possibility that new needs and 
conditions require new ways of doing the church’s edu- 
cational work. 

Preparation for Christian mission obviously requires 
major emphasis on the education of young persons and 
adults. These are the persons who can respond most 
actively and responsibly to God’s mercy and call. Yet 
these are the ones who are most often neglected by tradi- 
tional Christian education. Why is this so? Is it because 
we have thought of Christian education as primarily in- 
doctrination in certain propositions of the Christian faith, 
and children as the most easily indoctrinated human be- 
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ings? Have we supposed that a minimum indoctrination is 
all that is necessary? If we think of Christian education in 
terms of the relation of faith to the problems and decisions 
of everyday life, then ought we not to give at least as much 
attention to young persons and adults as to children? And 
ought we not also to consider even children’s education 
in terms not of indoctrination but of the relationship of 
faith to their daily lives? 

The content of Christian education must be strong on 
theology as we try to arrive at a mature, informed faith, 
but the theology must be related to the life that we lead as 
Christians in the world. Specific content is likely to emerge 
from the needs of the members and the vocational and 
personal problems they confront daily. This does not mean 
that the educational program is to be aimed at helping 
members of the congregation to become comfortable and 
contented. It is to be preparation for ministry. But the 
Christian education program must be concerned both 
with doctrine and ethics and with an understanding of 
the kind of world in which we live and the activities that 
are necessary for living in this world. It must provide 
opportunities both to acquire needed knowledge and to 
deal with concrete problems in the give-and-take of direct 
encounters among persons with similar difficulties and 
similar needs. Unless such encounters take place among 
church members, the Christian faith is likely to seem 
highly impractical and irrelevant. 

Study must be related to action. Too often study be- 
comes an end in itself, and nothing issues from it. The 
Bible is studied as if it had nothing to say about real life 
—and when so studied, it seems to no one’s surprise to 
be quite separated from daily activities. Studied on its 
own terms, however, and without the preconception that 
it is harmless, the Bible itself leads often to unexpected 
and even radical action. There are also other approaches 
to study. For example, several persons may contract to- 
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gether to deal with some specific problem in the com- 
munity: fair housing, better community relations, ethical 
decisions in medicine, law, or shopkeeping. Then, as they 
face this problem, they may come to the study of the 
Bible, theology, church history, etc., because they need 
to know all the resources of their faith in order to deal 
with the problem. 

There is no special hour that alone is sacred for study. 
Study can take place at whatever time and place the 
persons involved in it are able to meet. More persons 
than we generally realize are eager and ready for study 
that is taken seriously and has a good reason for being. 
It is for these persons that the study should take place, 
and their convenience, not tradition, should be determina- 
tive in setting the time and place for meeting. Church 
school doesn’t even have to meet on Sunday. 

Study belongs in the life of church officers themselves. 
Unless you give time in regular meetings and outside 
regular meetings for dealing with the faith, the church, 
and the world, it is unlikely that either you or the congre- 
gation will be prepared for the work of ministry. The 
mission of the church belongs to the whole congregation, 
and everyone should have opportunity to prepare himself 
for his own share in it. 


Meeting Together 


The people worship and study together, and we have 
seen the importance of these acts. The people also meet 
together in various church organizations. But to what 
purpose? What are the reasons for the church organiza- 
tions that we have? What are they doing? Why are they 
doing it? 

By now you have a basis for judgment in asking and 
answering these questions. What are these organizations 
doing to carry out the mission of the church in and to the 
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world? How do they equip the people for mission? How 
do they themselves carry on a work of ministry? 

Many church organizations can meet high standards 
of judgment. They serve the congregation and the world 
for the sake of Jesus Christ. They are useful for education, 
for action, for evangelism. But are they as world-directed 
as they should be in their ministry? Are they essential to 
the church’s mission, or should they be abandoned, 
adapted, or replaced? 

These are the evaluative questions that every session 
must ask, for all congregational organizations operate 
under the authority and direction of the session. 


BEYOND THE CONGREGATION 


In our concern with what goes on within a congrega- 
tion, we must not forget that life in the church com- 
munity extends far beyond any particular church. 

The congregation is part of a denomination that con- 
nects many congregations into an organic whole. The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A., as a national church, 
carries on a ministry in which each congregation partici- 
pates. Closer to home, and providing opportunity for 
more immediate and personal involvement, are study and 
action programs conducted by presbyteries and synods, 
such as summer camps, inner-city service agencies, special 
educational programs, ministries to migrants, and pro- 
grams for the guidance of county and state legislators. 
Also, presbyteries sometimes encourage and assist congre- 
gations to meet their own responsibilities, as well as to 
take part in these broader activities. 

There are also interdenominational groups and pro- 
grams that are operative beyond the congregation. City 
and state councils of churches, as well as the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America, and the World Council of Churches, conduct 
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programs similar to those mentioned above. Sometimes 
several congregations unite in informal, temporary groups 
in order to conduct weekday Christian education classes, 
or a series of educational programs for adults, or some 
other useful activity. 

All these groups permit congregations and their mem- 
bers to engage in ministries that might be neglected or 
impossible were each congregation left to itself. Concerned 
persons from several congregations can get together in 
vocational or other special interest groups, and often sen- 
sitive persons can engage in specialized ministries to 
which they are particularly alert. 

As an officer you should always be alert to the danger 
that the congregation may turn in upon itself unless the 
members are continually stimulated to direct their atten- 
tion to the world. The church community beyond the 
congregation, in both its denominational and interdenomi- 
national forms, may provide both provocation and op- 
portunity for overcoming this tendency. 


Notre: THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH’s MISSION 


As a new church officer you have been confronted 
with questions that you will consider further as a mem- 
ber of the board on which you will serve. Most of these 
questions are primarily for the session, for it provides 
the oversight of worship, study, and organizational life 
in the congregation. But trustees and deacons are con- 
cerned with these questions too, for they must support 
and help the session in its duties and difficult decisions. 
Boards ought not to work at cross-purposes but should all 
be devoted to the one mission, the one purpose of the 
church. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What new understanding, if any, have you gained 
about Christian worship? How does it help you to under- 
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stand the service of worship in your own congregation? 

2. How is life in the world related to worship in the 
church? What relationship do you see to your own daily 
work? 

3. What do you think is the importance of study for 
the congregation? Why is the sermon not instruction 
enough? 

4. What is your congregation’s program of Christian 
education? How does it meet the members’ needs? How, 
if at all, would you change it? 

5. What are the organizations in your congregation? 
What is the purpose of each one? How does this purpose 
relate to the mission of the church? 
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Chapter IV 


The Structure of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


“THE PRINCIPLE WHICH SHOULD GOVERN THE DEVEL- 
opment of church order,” says Daniel Jenkins, “is that 
adequate organs should be devised for the church’s re- 
sponsible functioning in obedience to its Lord at all levels 
of its life.”! The purpose of the church’s structure, then, 
is to aid the church to obey its Lord, that is, to carry out 
its mission in the world. The inward life of the church 
is so to be ordered and conducted that the church may 
hear and understand the gospel and become prepared to 
share it with the world. 

The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is organized 
in accordance with the presbyterian form of government. 
This means, first, that the church is administered by 
presbyters; that is, by pastors (sometimes referred to as 
teaching elders) and ruling elders. (Presbyteros is the 
Greek word for “elder.”) The organization of the church 
on the presbyterian systems means also that the church 
is connectional. Congregations are connected to one an- 
other to form a united church (denomination) through 
a series of judicatories or administrative courts. These 
are sessions, presbyteries, synods, and the General As- 
sembly. 


1 Daniel Jenkins, The Strangeness of the Church (Christian 
Faith Series; Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955), p. 116. Used 
by permission. 
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A New Testament scholar, Eduard Schweizer, has 
noted that “there is no such thing as the New Testament 
church order. Even in New Testament times circum- 
stances were very varied.”” We cannot suppose, then, 
that because there are references in the New Testament 
to pastors and elders and deacons, we Presbyterians are 
the only Christians whose church is governed according to 
Biblical standards. Indeed, both congregational and epis- 
copal systems of government, which are the major 
alternatives to the presbyterian system, can also claim 
Scriptural sanction. As Professor Schweizer points out, 
however, “This does not mean that church order is a mat- 
ter of indifference, or is to be dictated simply by the 
existing practical, political, or economic conditions. The 
New Testament’s pronouncements on church order are 
to be read as gospel (not as law)—-that is, church order 
is to be regarded as a part of the proclamation in which 
the church’s witness is expressed, as it is in preaching.”® 
In other words, the way in which a church orders itself 
says something about the gospel in which it believes. 
“There may be times when this kind of proclamation is 
better heard and regarded by the world than are any 
words; and for that reason this part of the church’s wit- 
ness must be given clearly and plainly. Certainly the 
church that lacks order does not cease to be a church, but 
its service is impaired.”* 

The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is constitu- 
tionally governed. Its Constitution consists of six parts, 
called the “subordinate standards” because they are sub- 
ordinate to the Bible, that is, under its authority. ‘These 


2 From Studies in Biblical Theology No. 32. Distributed in the 
United States by Allenson’s, Naperville, Illinois. Used by per- 
mission. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 
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are The Confession of Faith, The Larger Catechism, The 
Shorter Catechism, The Directory for the Worship of God, 
The Form of Government, and The Book of Discipline. 
When they are ordained, pastors, ruling elders, and 
deacons are called upon to “receive and adopt” the Con- 
fession of Faith and the Catechisms and to “approve” the 
government and discipline of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. (Form of Government, Ch. XVII, Sec. 7, 
and Ch. XIX, Sec. 4). 

The very existence of the Constitution suggests that 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. places high 
value on order or structure. We should always remem- 
ber, however, that the Constitution exists for a purpose 
beyond itself; it is a means for helping the church to 
engage in its mission. It can be amended and in fact has 
been changed from time to time; further, it should not be 
so woodenly interpreted that it stands in the way of the 
church’s mission. “It is essential,” says Daniel Jenkins, 
“that the life of the church should be ordered, but it 
should be ordered in such a way as to promote motion 
and not arrest 11,” 


PRELIMINARY PRINCIPLES OF PRESBYTERIAN 
GOVERNMENT 


In 1788 the Synod of New York and Philadelphia 
prefixed to its Form of Government eight preliminary 
principles intended to reduce misunderstanding of the 
presbyterian system. This synod was soon divided into 
four synods, and these convened on May 24, 1789, as 
the First General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America. From the first General 
Assembly through the most recent, these preliminary 


5 Jenkins, op. cit., p. 117. Used by permission. 
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principles have introduced the Form of Government of 
this church and its successor, The United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

For several decades before the composing of the pre- 
liminary principles, the Presbyterians in the American 
colonies had feared and opposed the notion that any de- 
nomination should be established by law and supported 
by taxation. Indeed, Presbyterian enthusiasm for the 
Revolutionary War was aroused considerably because 
the Church of England was the established church of six 
colonies and sought to become established in others as 
well. 

The eight principles are closely related to one another, 
and the first is the most important. In fact, it may be 
regarded as the basis for all the others. 

The first principle is that God alone is Lord of the 
conscience.® The famous affırmation that “God alone is 
Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the 
doctrines and commandments of men which are in any 
thing contrary to his Word, or beside it, in matters of 
faith or worship” was quoted from the Confession of 
Faith and interpreted to mean that “the rights of private 
judgment, in all matters that respect religion, . . . [are] 
universal and unalienable.” This does not mean that all 
private judgments are equally tenable so that religion is 
simply individualistic in its significance or that it doesn’t 
matter what we believe. This means, rather, that no reli- 
gion and no religious judgment should be imposed upon 
anyone by the civil government. To say that “God alone is 
Lord of the conscience” is to free it from external human 
domination and at the same time to place it under the judg- 
ment of God. What we believe is thus of the greatest 
importance, and the witness of the church, rather than of 


6 The full text of these principles should be studied. It con- 
stitutes Chapter I of the Form of Government. 
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merely individual judgment, is to be taken most seriously. 

From this follows the second principle, that every 
denomination is responsible for its own internal govern- 
ment. It has the right to set its own requirements for 
membership, to specify the qualifications of its ministers, 
and to determine its own internal structure. These re- 
quirements are not to be forced upon anyone outside the 
denomination, but they are binding upon its own mem- 
bers. 

Third, officers are needed both to preach the gospel and 
administer the sacraments and to enforce discipline. This 
means that the church is to serve its Lord by responding 
to his acts in worship and the rest of its life. It is to be 
ordered for the sake of this response. Thus it requires 
not only pastors but also other officers. But every mem- 
ber of the church is under the discipline of the whole 
church and of the God who is Lord of the church. Pastors, 
ruling elders, and deacons are officers of the denomina- 
tion, “the whole church, in whose name they act,” so they 
are responsible not merely to their own congregations but 
to the entire church and, above all else, to the Word of 
God. 

Fourth, faith and practice are inseparably connected. 
As a famous but difficult statement puts it “Truth is in 
order to goodness.” The point is that what we believe is 
important, that the way we live is tied to our beliefs and 
dependent on them. We are under the judgment of God, 
who is Lord of our conscience, and it is thus necessary 
that we both study the truth of Scripture and of the 
church’s witness and reflect this truth in our lives. We 
cannot do one without the other. 

But, fifth, Christians owe mutual forbearance to one 
another. What we believe is important, but there are 
some matters on which men may differ, both in what they 
believe and in what they do. These differences are to be 
permitted and respected. 
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Sixth, congregations are to elect their own officers. 
Again there is the insistence that every denomination and 
every part of the denomination is responsible for its own 
internal government. Officers are to be chosen by the 
people whom they will serve; they are not to be imposed 
upon these people by the civil government or anyone 
else. 

Seventh, the Bible is the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice. This means that no church power of any kind pos- 
sesses authority greater than or separated from that of 
Scripture. Church power is derived from the Bible and 
can be only “ministerial and declarative,” that is, for the 
purpose of serving and guiding the church’s members. 
The church retains the frailties of humanity and should 
not seek to enhance its own power by attempting to bind 
the conscience of men. Yet as the church seeks to inter- 
pret the Word of God, being itself bound by him who 
alone rules the conscience, it may provide significant min- 
istry and guidance. The point is not that the church is 
without wisdom or authority, but that it owes its power 
to the Bible, which stands over it to judge and lead it. 
Every officer, therefore, whether he criticizes guidance 
offered by the church or seeks to formulate guidance for 
the church, must derive his position not from whim or 
personal conviction alone but from the Bible. 

Thus it follows, eighth, that discipline within the 
church is to be Scriptural and rational, limited to spiritual 
or moral effects. Discipline is “the orderly exercise of that 
authority, and the application of those principles and laws 
which the church of our Lord Jesus Christ has derived 
from the Word of God, and has appointed for the instruc- 
tion, training, and control of its members, officers, con- 
gregations, and judicatories” (Book of Discipline, Ch. I, 
Sec. 1). Discipline, then, is concerned not only with 
control and punishment but also with instruction and 
guidance; it retains the meaning of its original Greek 
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root, “teaching.” It is directed always toward the af- 
firmation of truth and the correction of error and toward 
the restoration and redemption of the church and its 
members. Officers are greatly concerned with discipline 
because, properly understood, it constitutes almost the 
entirety of their work. Discipline is derived from Scrip- 
ture and its power is limited to the church; it is not to be 
enforced by the civil government. 

These principles must be interpreted in terms of their 
historical setting in 1788. They deal again and again with 
issues that were of great importance to Presbyterians 
throughout the revolutionary period, especially the free- 
dom of the church and the individual Christian from civil 
coercion in matters of faith or worship. But these princi- 
ples are not just interesting old statements that have 
outlived their worth. God alone is still Lord of the con- 
science, and we still owe our final faith and obedience 
neither to a nation nor to a church nor to a set of princi- 
ples, but to him alone. 

Two peculiarities of these principles should be noted. 
One is their insistence upon the importance of human 
reason. As is traditional among Presbyterians, there is 
great respect for the human mind. Yet, no matter how 
highly the mind be esteemed, it is to be subject always 
to the discipline of the Word of God. Reason itself is to 
be the servant of God. 

The second peculiarity of these preliminary principles 
is their limited reference to Jesus Christ. He is mentioned 
only briefly as the Savior who teaches and rules and as 
“the great Head of the church universal.” The reason, 
of course, is that there are presuppositions that are pre- 
liminary even to these principles; these presuppositions 
are made explicit in the Confession of Faith, the two 
Catechisms, and the whole teaching of Scripture. Some 
of them are noted in the Form of Government itself: 
Jesus Christ has been given all power by God and is “head 
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over all things to the church”; “he is present with 
and governs the church through his Word and Spirit, 
and by the ministry of men”; and he has given to the 
church “the ministry, and the oracles and ordinances 


[oracles and ordinances meaning the Scripture] of God” 
CCh. II). 


THE CONNECTIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH 


The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is a connec- 
tional church, united through sessions, presbyteries, syn- 
ods, and the General Assembly. The presbyterian system 
of government differs from both its major alternatives in 
its location of its basic human authority. (It should be 
noted that human authority is never confused with divine; 
the voice of the people is not taken to be the voice of 
God.) The presbyterian system rests this authority not 
in the congregation, as in the congregational system, nor 
in a person (bishop), as in the episcopal system, but in 
the group of persons who constitute the presbytery. The 
presbyterian system is representative rather than fully 
democratic or “monarchic.” 


The Presbytery 


The presbytery is composed of all the ministers and of 
representative (delegated) ruling elders from each con- 
gregation within a specified geographical area. It con- 
sists, therefore, of approximately equal numbers of minis- 
ters and ruling elders. 

The presbytery is the basic administrative unit of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. Its authority moves 
in two directions, toward the particular churches within 
its bounds and toward the higher judicatories. 

It is directly responsible for the care of the congrega- 
tions within its territory. It organizes the particular 
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churches, and they carry on their work under its juris- 
diction and authority. It ordains ministers and supervises 
their activities, and congregations call their pastors and 
sever pastoral relationships through the presbytery. 


The presbytery must approve the work and records of 


the particular churches, and it is responsible for advising 
and directing any session that departs from its work of 
ministry or fails to engage in its mission. If necessary, the 
presbytery can assume the actual direction of a particular 
church by appointing an administrative commission to 
replace the session. 

In the presbyterian system, though the local church 
Cor its board of trustees) may hold title to church prop- 
erty, the ownership of church property resides finally in 
the presbytery (Form of Government, Ch. XXXII, Secs. 
11-12). Thus there is assured a continuity of the 
church’s interest should a particular church dwindle 
away or be divided by schism. Church property is not 
simply an inheritance left by one generation of church 
members for the benefit of another; it is property given 
and assigned to the work of the United Presbyterian 
Church, and it is to be retained and used by the presby- 
tery in the name of the whole church. 

The presbytery holds authority also in regard to the 
higher judicatories. For one thing, it elects its own dele- 
gates from its own membership to the synod (unless, of 
course, the synod consists of entire presbyteries) and to 
the General Assembly. Further, the presbytery may offer 
overtures for amending the Constitution, and amend- 
ments can be adopted only by affirmative vote of a major- 
ity of the presbyteries, except in certain cases where an 
affirmative vote of two thirds of the presbyteries and 
other stipulations are required (Form of Government, Ch. 
XXXIV). The presbytery also may propose “such mea- 
sures as may be of benefit to the church at large” (Form 
of Government, Ch. XII, Sec. 7). 
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The Session” 


The work of the United Presbyterian Church cannot 
be performed in each particular place by the presbytery 
as such, so it is delegated by the presbytery to particular 
churches. In each of these congregations it is under the 
direct guidance and supervision of the session. 

The session consists of the pastor or copastors and the 
ruling elders in active service. It is responsible for “the 
spiritual government” of the congregation, that is, for ex- 
ercising the discipline of the church; receiving and dis- 
missing members; instructing parents of children to be 
baptized; supervising the church school, the work of 
deacons and trustees, and all the societies or agencies of 
the congregation; exercising authority over public worship; 
and so on. “In all these things, of course, the session is 
responsible chiefly toward the presbytery which super- 
vises and reviews its actions, rather than to the congrega- 
tion which has elected it, although it should not be in- 
sensible to the wishes of a majority of the congregation.” 
(Presbyterian Law for the Local Church, 1963—64 edi- 
tion, p. 44.) 


The Synod 


The synod may be composed of the various presbyteries 
within specified bounds, assembled together in one large 
body; or it may consist of equal numbers of ministers 
and ruling elders elected as delegates on a proportionate 
basis by the presbyteries. The area it represents frequently, 
although not always, corresponds to a state. 

The synod is primarily an administrative and appellate 
body. As such it reviews and approves (or requires cor- 
rection of) the records of the presbyteries, sees that the 


7 For further information, see “The Particular Church,” p. 47, 
in this book. 
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presbyteries abide by the Constitution, erects new presby- 
teries and divides or unites old ones, establishes programs 
and program committees, may appoint administrative of- 
ficers to assist and encourage the pursuit of the church’s 
mission in presbyteries and congregations, and otherwise 
aids the work of the church within its bounds. It also may 
propose to the General Assembly “such measures as may 
be of common advantage to the whole church” (Form of 
Government, Ch. XIII, Sec. 5). 

The synod as an appellate body has power to receive 
and decide all appeals, complaints, and references that are 
brought before it from the presbyteries, and to give final 
decision on all questions that do not affect the doctrine 
or interpretation of the Constitution. When such teaching 
or interpretation is at issue, cases may be referred to the 
General Assembly. 


The General Assembly 


The General Assembly is the highest judicatory of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. It meets regularly 
once a year and is composed of equal numbers of ministers 
and ruling elders elected by the presbyteries on a propor- 
tionate basis. It is the court of final appeal. 

The General Assembly has administrative responsibili- 
ties similar to those of the presbyteries and synods, but its 
major works are “superintending the concerns of the whole 
church” and “in general . . . recommending and attempt- 
ing reformation of manners, and the promotion of charity, 
truth, and holiness, through all the churches under its 
care” (Form of Government, Ch. XIV, Sec. 10). 

In order to provide for this work, the General Assem- 
bly prepares pronouncements for the guidance of the 
church’s members and officers. Further, it elects a General 
Council and several boards and agencies to do work that 
otherwise could not be done and to assist congregations 
and judicatories in their work. 
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THE PARTICULAR CHURCH® 


The particular church in its own locality is the chief 
agent for doing the work of the church. There the con- 
gregation hears the preaching and teaching of the Word 
of God, celebrates the sacraments, and is given oppor- 
tunity to respond to God’s Word by engaging in and other- 
wise supporting the mission of the church, both in the 
congregation’s own community and elsewhere. “All be- 
lievers are . . . under obligation . . . to contribute by their 
prayers, gifts, and personal efforts to the extension of the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the whole earth.” (Con- 
fession of Faith, Ch. XXXV, Sec. 4.) 


The Ministry of the Ruling Elders 


Ruling elders are elected to their office by the congre- 
gation. They are to visit the sick, to “instruct the ignorant, 
comfort the mourner, nourish and guard the children of 
the church; and all those duties which private Christians 
are bound to discharge by the law of love are especially 
incumbent upon them [elders] by divine vocation, and 
are to be discharged as official duties.” Elders are also to 
“pray with and for the people,” to be “careful and diligent 
in seeking the fruit of the preached Word among the 
flock,” to report to the pastor any persons who particu- 
larly need his help, and to cultivate their own capacity to 
teach the Bible “to the end that destitute places, mission 
points, and churches without pastors may be supplied with 
religious services” (Form of Government, Ch. IX, Sec. 4). 
Elders thus have a particular responsibility for the mis- 
sion of the church, for they are bound by “divine vocation” 
(the calling of God himself) to go out of their way to 


8 All officers should study the chapters in the Form of Govern- 
ment on the session as well as those on their respective boards. 


See especially Chs. X, XI, and XXXII. 
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fulfill this mission personally in their work life and com- 
munity relationships. 

The session is not simply the board of directors of a 
busy organization. It is a group of persons elected to help 
a congregation of the people of God to discover and engage 
in its mission to the world. 


The Ministry of the Deacons 


From the earliest days of the church deacons have been 
especially responsible for the church’s ministry of com- 
passion. When the apostles found that their primary work 
of teaching and preaching took so much time that they 
could not give adequate attention to ministering to the 
needy, they asked the members of the church to choose 
“seven men of good repute, full of the Spirit and of wis- 
dom” to carry out this work. These men the apostles or- 
dained by prayer and the laying on of hands. (Acts 
6:1-6.) Presumably these men were the first deacons of 
the church. So today deacons are elected in the United 
Presbyterian Church to “minister to those in need, to the 
sick, to the friendless, and to any who may be in distress, 
in accordance with the Scriptural duties of the office” 
(Form of Government, Ch. X, Sec. 5). 

In recent years, when volunteer societies and civil gov- 
ernment have increasingly assumed responsibility for the 
welfare of the poor and have provided many services 
unknown in former days, boards of deacons have fre- 
quently been assigned new types of duties. This is con- 
sistent with the spirit of the action noted in the book of 
The Acts, when the apostles turned over to the deacons 
the performance of duties for which they themselves did 
not have time. In our day, then, deacons may have varied 
responsibilities, including concern for stewardship, social 
education and action, and even the care of properties of 
the church. Deacons may also assist the minister in the 
serving of the Lord’s Supper. It is important, however, 
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that the congregation’s ministry of compassion not be 
slighted. For this reason deacons ought to remain alert to 
means by which persons and groups of persons can be 
helped in time of sickness, poverty, injustice, or other 
distress. Participation in activities on behalf of minority 
rights and encouragement of congregational interest in 
community justice may sometimes be ministries of com- 
passion even more significant than personal expressions 
that are limited to individual cases. 


The Ministry of the Trustees 


When it became necessary in some states for religious 
organizations to be incorporated in order to hold title to 
their property, boards of trustees were usually required. 
Thus provision was made in the Constitution of the 
United Presbyterian Church for the election of trustees. 

Strictly speaking, a trustee is an officer of the corpora- 
tion as a civil body, but provision is made for his recog- 
nition by the congregation inasmuch as his office is “one 
of dignity and responsibility, requiring ability and devo- 
tion” (Form of Government, Ch. XXXII, Sec. 8). To the 
trustees are usually committed the handling of the cur- 
rent expense funds of the church at the direction of the 
session; the care of the property of the church; and a 
part in the preparation of the budget and the securing of 
the pledges of the people to the church’s financial sup- 
port. Trustees, however, have no part in the government 
of the church. 

Trustees make two promises when they are recognized 
at a public service of worship: “To give to the temporal 
affairs of this congregation diligent service” and “to study 
the peace, unity, and purity of the church.”® 

Service to “temporal affairs” consists at least of respon- 


9 The Book of Common Worship, pp. 261-262. Used by per- 
mission. 
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sibility for the legal “holding” of all church property, trust 
funds, and endowments; the calling of stated and special 
meetings of the corporation and the presenting of full 
reports on its actions; caring for the church property, 
buildings, and other physical assets; and sharing with the 
session in preparing and raising the church budget. 

All officers—pastors, ruling elders, deacons, and trus- 
tees—promise “to study the peace, unity, and purity of 
the church.” The peace of the church includes both its 
outward relationships to civil government, other churches, 
and society in general, and its inward relationships among 
its members. The unity of the church involves its harmo- 
nious working as the body of Christ. As Paul said: “The 
body does not consist of one member but of many... . 
There are many parts, yet one body. The eye cannot say 
to the hand, ‘I have no need of you.’. . . Now you are the 
body of Christ and individually members of it.” CI Cor. 
12:14, 20--21,27.) The purity of the church includes 
doctrinal and administrative integrity as well as a concern 
that Christians lead lives “worthy of the vocation where- 
with . . . [we] are called” (Eph. 4:1, KJV). All church 
officers are to look to the Bible as the rule of faith and life 
for themselves and for the whole congregation. Further- 
more, all officers are expected to utilize and to heed the 
courts of the church—the session, the presbytery, the 
synod, and the General Assembly—for the sake of a 
pure church. 

The pastor is not a member of the board of trustees, 
but he should be invited to sit with the trustees as regu- 
larly as possible, and he may become their counselor as 
need arises. He is responsible for inducting them into 
office, and as their pastor he is to offer them individually 
and collectively his spiritual knowledge and assistance. 

Some congregations assign the work of the trustees to 
the deacons so that all church officers are ordained. In 
such cases, the responsibilities here indicated belong to 
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the board of deacons. Other congregations make the work 
of the trustees a function of the session. This latter prac- 
tice has much to recommend it. Trustees and session then 
are one and the same board. 

The United Presbyterian Church vests in the session 
the most direct power and authority over the congrega- 
tion. It is the session that is “to supervise . . . the work 
of the deacons and the trustees” (Form of Government, 
Ch. XI, Sec. 6). It is important that this fact be known 
and respected by all the members and officers of a particu- 
lar church. 


Note: Two ConvIcTIons BEHIND PRESBYTERIAN 
STRUCTURE 


This is the structure that The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. has established as a means toward pro- 
claiming the good news of God’s reconciliation of the 
world to himself. Underlying this structure are two con- 
victions. One is that it is important that God’s will be 
searched out for every action of the church. The other is 
that, all things considered, the best and most practical 
method for determining which of several courses is God’s 
will for his church is to rely on the prayerful and con- 
sidered judgment of a number of persons, qualified for 
and elected to offices of leadership in the congregation. 
Thus one safeguard that the church imposes upon itself 
is the requirement that officers be carefully nominated 
and elected (Form of Government, Ch. XVII, Sec. 1). 

Another safeguard is the connectional relationship that 
is maintained within the church, which permits one part 
of the church to be corrected, restrained, or encouraged 
by a larger part. Finally, the framework of a Constitution 
brings together the cumulative judgments of many gen- 
erations of Christians. 

In spite of all these human safeguards, the church will 
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err and fail in many ways. It will betray its trust. But 
our confidence is in the God who reveals himself in Jesus 
Christ; our confidence is not in the church itself but in 
the Lord of the church. Thus we dare to go ahead, seeking 
the will of God as best we can, trusting that God himself 
will both guide and forgive us, both correct our efforts 
and use them. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Why are church order and structure needed? What 
does it mean to be a “connectional” church? 

2. How, if at all, is each of the “preliminary princi- 
ples” applicable to church life today? 

3. What is the role of the presbytery in the life of 
your congregation? What actual illustrations can you offer 
of its work and authority? 

4. Why does the session control the work of all the 
other boards and organizations of the church? How does 
your session exercise this authority? 

5. How would you summarize the characteristics of 
the presbyterian form of government? 











Chapter V 


The National Agencies of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST IS A HOLY CATHOLIC 
Cuniversal) church because of the work of Jesus Christ 
himself as Savior and Lord. By his action congregations 
and denominations are bound together in unity. They 
manifest this unity fundamentally through their common 
allegiance to him. The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is part of the one holy catholic church, and each 
congregation shares in this participation. 

But how can we demonstrate this unity? How can the 
United Presbyterian Church manifest its loyalty to Christ? 
What can the whole church do to carry out the mission 
given it by Jesus Christ? The General Assembly seeks to 
answer these questions for the United Presbyterian 
Church by speaking and acting for the whole denomina- 
tion, responding to the same Lord and supporting the 
same mission that are known in the several congregations. 
Congregations and General Assembly are one in receiving 
the call to the mission of the church, and their common 
task is to discover how they may be one in responding to 
it. This means that each judicatory—session, presbytery, 
synod, General Assembly—must determine how to do its 
particular share of the church’s work. 

The determination about what the several judicatories 
will do is actually made in large part by each congrega- 
tion. For one thing, the basic decisions are made by 
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representatives of the congregations in each judicatory. 
Further, the money and persons to accomplish the work 
must come almost entirely from the various congrega- 
tions, so the measure of their support strongly affects what 
will be done. We may lose sight of the power of the con- 
gregations themselves when we look at the vast enter- 
prises of the church and the number of persons involved 
in them, but the fact is that the United Presbyterian 
Church as a whole can do only what the congregations 
enable it to do through their stewardship. 


THE MISSION OF THE WHOLE CHURCH 


What work must be done by the United Presbyterian 
Church as a whole if it is to be faithful in laboring at 
the mission to which it has been called? 

e Opportunity must be provided for persons to hear 
the call of Jesus Christ to occupations in the church, to 
be trained for their work, and to be employed by the 
church. 

« Places must be provided for people to worship, work, 
and study. 

e Written materials must be prepared to interpret the 
faith and to clarify its relationship to the whole of 
life. 

e Means must be provided for training and otherwise 
preparing volunteer teachers of the faith. 

e Works of love and mercy must be done for and with 
people both inside and outside the church. 

e Provision must be made for the gospel to be pro- 
claimed to all men in all parts of the world, particularly 
in places where congregations are not yet established or 
where they do not have enough resources to do the work 
themselves. 

e Means must be provided for relating the gospel to 
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the educational life of persons in schools, colleges, and 
universities. 

e Ways must be maintained for helping persons and 
groups of persons to relate the gospel to their occupations 
and to the cultures in which they live. 

e Provision must be made for relating the gospel to the 
political and social decisions of men and nations. 

This list could be greatly extended. What it adds up 
to is that the Word of God is to be proclaimed so that 
men will have opportunity to confess Jesus Christ as 
Lord and to see the meaning of his Lordship for the 
whole of their lives. The church has a single ministry 
of worship, proclamation, witness, and service. 

This ministry is shared in various ways throughout the 
parts of the church. The particular church, for example, 
is primarily responsible for regular worship, preaching, 
and teaching. Agencies of the General Assembly carry 
basic responsibility for assisting congregations and per- 
sons to make the gospel known in other parts of the 
world. Synods and presbyteries are most likely to develop 
community service centers, hospitals, homes for the aged, 
and so on, although the General Assembly through its 
agencies also shares in this work. Presbyteries, and only 
they, establish new congregations, but they must be as- 
sisted by existent congregations and by General Assembly 
agencies. The training of ministers and other church 
workers is done best by the church acting as a whole at 
the level of the General Assembly. Educational materials 
can be and are prepared by congregations themselves, but 
each congregation may draw also upon the skills, knowl- 
edge, and resources of persons responsible to the whole 
church. Particular jobs are done by the judicatory of the 
church best suited to do them, but all constitute one 
ministry, one mission, in which the whole church is 
involved. 
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THE AGENCIES OF THE GENERAL ÄSSEMBLY 


To minister to the whole church and through the 
church to the world, the General Assembly has set up 
certain agencies that operate under its jurisdiction. The 
general pattern for these agencies was established in 
1923. Since then there have been significant alterations, 
and it is possible that there will be further reorganization 
of this pattern in response to changing conditions and new 
emphases on the unity of the church in its ministry and 
mission. 

Now, however, the several agencies considered below 
are of great importance. Each has a board of directors 
elected by and responsible to the Assembly, and each has 
also a staff of executive officers and full-time employees. 


The General Council 


The General Assembly meets but once a year. In order 
to provide for the supervision and guidance of the activi- 
ties of the General Assembly’s agencies throughout the 
whole year, the Constitution establishes a General Council 
of the General Assembly. Members are elected by the 
Assembly, and meetings are held several times annually. 

The General Council is also charged to devise long- 
range plans and strategies for The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. In addition, it performs some special tasks 
of its own. Through its Department of Interpretation and 
Stewardship, for example, it helps to interpret to the 
church the work of its boards and agencies, and it pro- 
vides materials and guidance for congregations to use in 
seeking adequate support for their participation in the 
Christian mission. The General Council’s Department of 
Public Relations provides information and publicity about 
the United Presbyterian Church. Other departments also 
work under the General Council to serve the church’s 
mission. 
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A Commission, Three Boards, and a Council 


The greater part of the responsibility of the General 
Assembly has been assigned to five agencies: 


The Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
is the church’s special arm for helping to carry out, be- 
yond our own national borders, the command of Jesus to 
“Go ... make disciples of all nations.” At first this agency 
was engaged in the support of persons who “planted and 
watered.” The gospel had to be transported, as it were, 
from places where it was known to places where it was 
unknown; then its seed had to be sowed so that later it 
could bring forth its fruit in these places. This meant 
preaching and teaching and healing in distant lands, 
among people who had no knowledge of Christ, who fre- 
quently were bound by the shackles of ignorance and 
superstition as well as sin. 

But the day came when the gospel began to take root 
and grow in these lands. In country after country the 
church became indigenous, and the role of the missionary 
changed. Today in many places the missionary is no longer 
a person sent by the church to work among non-Chris- 
tians, but a person sent from one branch of the church to 
labor as a co-worker with others in another part of the 
church. He is called not a missionary but a “fraternal 
worker.” In such situations his influence is not dimin- 
ished, but enhanced. He has been sent not so much to 
give as to share. The difference may seem subtle, but it is 
important. And as the world becomes more and more a 
neighborhood, what we once called “foreign missions” 
takes on increasingly the aspect of work we first described 
as “national missions’—but now in a larger setting. The 
whole ecumenical (worldwide) church marshals its re- 
sources to help those who need help. 

As is implied by the title of the Commission, it helps 
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The General Assembly is the supreme governing body of 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. It meets annually 
and is attended by over 800 commissioners. 

Composition: It consists of an equal delegation of min- 
isters and laity (ruling elders of churches) from each pres- 
bytery, as follows: 

One minister and one ruling elder for every 8,500 minis- 
ters and communicants or major fraction thereof in each 


presbytery. 





Adapted from The Handbook for Presbyterians, The Plan Book for 1963- 
64, pp. 8-9. 
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the church to serve in two emphases: mission and rela- 
tions. In mission, the church is at work in twenty-five 
countries through ministers, doctors, nurses, teachers, pro- 
fessors, agriculturists, printers, engineers, and fraternal 
workers. In relations, the church through the Commission 
cooperates with agencies such as the World Council of 
Churches and the World Presbyterian Alliance, and it 
fosters a Junior Year Abroad program, ecumenical work 
camps, and overseas study seminars. 


The Board of National Missions has been given re- 
sponsibility to assist the church in the United States and 
its possessions in a work that is varied and broad in scope. 
It helps the church to serve people in industry through 
the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Relations, people 
on the move through “mobile ministries” in trailer camps 
and special ministries for agricultural migrants, people 
in the city through community centers and neighborhood 
houses, people in rural areas through larger parishes and 
Sunday school missionaries, people with special needs 
through boarding and day schools, clinics and dispen- 
saries. A large part of its work is to aid presbyteries as 
they organize new congregations and erect new church 
buildings. Responsibility for radio and television work is 
centered in this board, as is also the important work of the 
Division of Evangelism. 

The Board of National Missions works closely with 
synods and presbyteries, for its purpose is largely to assist 
these judicatories as they do their part of the church’s 
work. 


The Board of Christian Education is known to every 
churchman because of its preparation of study materials 
for use in Sunday church schools and other congrega- 
tional educational programs. 10 help the church equip its 
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members for mission this Board has a staff of field per- 
sonnel in every synod and in several larger presbyteries. 
It aids the judicatories in their training schools and pro- 
vides resources for workers in camps and conferences. It 
counsels United Presbyterian Church-related colleges and 
supports them financially, and coordinates the church’s 
work on university campuses. At present it is seeking to 
help adults to find the meaning of their mission through 
experimental study programs, and it is actively engaged 
in interpreting the General Assembly’s social pronounce- 
ments to the congregations. The Office of Church and 
Society is administratively related to this Board, with 
offices in Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., and at the 
United Nations in New York (this last in cooperation 
with the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Rela- 
tions). Also administratively related to this Board is the 
important Commission on Religion and Race. The West- 
minster Press publishes religious books and pamphlets, 
including the devotional magazine Today, that help to 
interpret the faith and its relationship to life. 

This Board works closely with Christian education 
committees of presbyteries and synods. 


The Board of Pensions has four basic matters with 
which it is concerned: 

e The administration of a church pension and insur- 
ance program for the ministers, missionaries, and other 
full-time and fully trained workers of the church. 

e The establishment and operation of housing and 
other facilities to provide the care needed by church 
workers who require more than supplements to their 
monetary income. 

° Cooperation with presbytery and board agencies in 
providing welfare grants to church workers whose needs 
can be met in no other way. 

¢ The distribution of such funds as may be made avail- 
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able for persons in need, including those whose total pen- 
sion incomes are clearly inadequate. 


The Council on Theological Education seeks to coordi- 
nate and further the work of the seven theological semi- 
naries of the United Presbyterian Church. It also works 
closely with other accredited theological seminaries that 
have fifty or more United Presbyterian students in their 
undergraduate programs. Working with the Board of 
Christian Education, the Council seeks to enlist young 
people for church occupations. 


Church and Society 


One activity of the church should be especially high- 
lighted, for it is a major force in the church’s witness and 
mission to the world. This is the means by which the 
General Assembly expresses the voice of the church on 
social issues. 

Each year a Counseling Committee on Church and 
Society, composed of twenty-seven persons, closely bal- 
anced as to ministerial and lay members, meets several 
times to decide what issues should be the subject for de- 
liverances by the General Assembly. This committee is 
aided by the staff of the Office of Church and Society. It 
draws up a report, which is considered at the Assembly 
by the Standing Committee on Church and Society of the 
General Assembly. This committee is composed of forty- 
four commissioners of the Assembly in session, half minis- 
ters and half ruling elders, elected by the various electing 
sections and a chairman chosen according to the rules 
of the Assembly. In addition to the Counseling Committee 
report, the Standing Committee considers other matters 
referred to it by the Assembly or by other judicatories. It 
prepares a report to the Assembly, which is debated on 
the floor, often amended, and finally adopted. 
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This report, when adopted by the Assembly, constitutes 
the General Assembly’s official social pronouncements. 
These pronouncements cannot bind the conscience of any 
member of the United Presbyterian Church, but neither 
can they be cast aside as of no consequence. They are 
the result of studious and prayerful labor by representa- 
tive persons of the church who seek to determine the will 
of God for our day in matters of social relations. They 
are the product of delegates of the whole United Presby- 
terian Church meeting and acting together in the church’s 
highest deliberate body. 


Other Agencies and Concerns 


Inclusive as the work described above may seem, it 
does not represent all the activities of the church as a 
national body. There is the biweekly magazine Presby- 
terian Life, published under the authority of the General 
Assembly. There is the work of the United Presbyterian 
Women and of the National Council of United Presby- 
terian Men, and of the United Presbyterian Foundation. 
There is also participation in the World Presbyterian Al- 
liance, the National Council of Churches, the World 
Council of Churches, and the American Bible Society. 
All these agencies, and others, both those within the 
United Presbyterian Church and those which overarch it, 
are attempting to be the servants of Christ and of his 
church in the world. 

Presbyterians have never been content to think that 
their church has a monopoly on the truth of the gospel. 
The preliminary principles of the Form of Government, 
adopted in 1788, spoke of the “mutual forbearance” that 
should be exercised in our relationships with other Chris- 
tians and other denominations. In recent years we have 
gone far beyond mere forbearance toward active participa- 
tion in cooperative work with other churches, taking lead- 
ing roles in local councils of churches, the National 
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Council of Churches, the World Council of Churches, 
and the World Presbyterian Alliance. 

In 1961 the General Assembly went even farther, in- 
viting other denominations to explore with us the pos- 
sibility of establishing a new church that would be “truly 
reformed, truly catholic, and truly evangelical.” Our basic 
impulse toward church union is the missionary one. The 
mission of Christ in America and throughout the world 
is hampered by the division of his church and can better 
be served by the union of the great gifts of several tradi- 
tions. The times themselves seem to call for new and 
adventurous ways of being the missionary people of God. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What would you add to the list of things that need 
to be done as part of the mission of the church? 

2. How can a congregation become involved in the 
work of the presbytery, synod, and General Assembly, so 
that it knows its part in the one church working on its 
one mission? 

3. What indications have you seen in your community 
or nearby places of the work of the Board of National 
Missions? the Board of Christian Education? 

4. How is your congregation involved in the work of 
the Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations? 
the Board of Pensions? 

5. Why should, or should not, the church make state- 
ments on social issues? How do you feel about them if 
they reflect your own point of view? What if they do not 
reflect your opinion? 

6. How is your congregation engaged in cooperative 
work with other congregations and denominations in your 
community? Is there sufficient work of this kind? Is it 
significant? 














Chapter VI 


Your Congregation 
and Its Mission 


AS A NEW OFFICER STUDYING THIS MANUAL YOU HAVE 
now considered the following subjects: 

e What it means to look on your office in the church 
as a ministry that responds to the ministry of Jesus Christ, 
in whom God reconciled the world to himself (Ch. 1). 

e What is the mission of the church, the proclaiming 
of the good news of reconciliation in Jesus Christ (Ch. 
II). 

e How the church seeks to equip its members for their 
ministry in its mission, through worship, study, and the 
programs of church organizations (Ch. III). 

e How the United Presbyterian Church is set in order 
for the purpose of making known God’s reconciling Word 
(Ch. IV). 

e How the national agencies of the United Presbyterian 
Church seek to contribute, each in a distinctive way, to 
the one mission of the one church (Ch. V). 

Having considered these matters, you may now turn 
directly to your own particular church to ask some serious 
and critical questions about its relationship to these sub- 
jects—or, to be more correct, about its relationship to the 
Lord who has given rise to these subjects. How adequately 
and effectively is your particular church seeking to do the 
work that God himself has called the church to do? 
What ought it to be doing that it is not now doing? How 
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can its work be organized, not for the sake of good orga- 
nization alone, but for the purpose of carrying out the 
church’s ministry? 


STEPS TOowArD MISSION 


You will discuss such questions as these over a long 
period of time as a working member of the church board 
on which you are about to serve. Presumably the other 
officers, who have already served a year or more, have 
already become familiar with the background information 
that you have studied in this manual. Now all of you to- 
gether are ready to examine the present program of your 
congregation and to guide it toward fulfillment of the 
church’s mission. 


A Common Understanding 


Obviously, the thing with which to begin is your com- 
mon understanding of why the church exists and what it 
is to do. This means that the ideas discussed in this | 
manual should be reviewed by all the officers together, not 
simply for the sake of confirming a few new bits of in- 
formation, but so that everyone may understand the major 
subjects, whether or not he agrees with the point of view 
of this manual. What do you know about the church? 
What is it? What is it supposed to do? What is your work 
in it? 


A Factual Basis 


The second step is to make yourself well informed 
about the work and structural pattern of your own particu- 
lar church. No doubt you have most of this information 
already, but for the sake of clarification the following 
matters should be reviewed: 
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1. The way in which officers are nominated and 
elected. 

2. The function of the annual congregational meeting. 

3. The committee structure of the church boards. 

4. The major issues presently before each board. 

5. The relationships among the boards, both as they 
are defined constitutionally and as they have actually 
worked out (Where are tensions likely to arise? How can 
harmony be maintained? How can controversy be made 
fruitful? ). 

6. The budgets, item by item, for the coming (or cur- 
rent) year. 

7. The educational program of the congregation, in- 
cluding not only the church school but also the activities 
of other groups and organizations. 

8. The organizations within the congregation and their 
purposes. 

9. The community service of the congregation. 

10. The involvement of the congregation in the work 
of the presbytery. 

11. Other things that are important in the congrega- 
tion. 

You are concerned in this step with factual matters, 
and you should be sure not to settle for suppositions and 
guesses. Considerable time and inquiry may be necessary 
for securing some information, such as, for example, the 
actual, operative purposes of various organizations within 
the congregation. 


A New Combination 


The next step is to bring the insights of the first step 
to bear upon the facts discovered in the second step. Your 
own evaluative questions will arise, and you should feel 
entirely free to raise them. The questions below are in- 
tended merely to stimulate this evaluation, and they are 
no substitutes for the questions that occur to you and your 
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fellow officers as you take a look at your own situation. 

Evaluation, incidentally, is intended not to grade your 
congregation, whether excellent, good, fair, poor, or any- 
thing else; nor is its aim to facilitate comparisons among 
congregations. Its one purpose is to help you to guide your 
particular church toward the doing of what it is supposed 
to do. Evaluation, in other words, is concerned not with 
your own relative goodness but with your response to the 
perfect goodness of Jesus Christ. 

1. Does your public worship reflect the rhythm of 
God’s action and man’s response? How does it relate the 
life of the people gathered for worship to their life scat- 
tered into the world? What, if anything, ought to be 
changed in the service of worship? 

2. How well do you understand the significance of the 
sacraments—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper? Does the 
congregation have an adequate understanding of them? 
What, if anything, should be done to interpret them more 
fully? 

3. How great is the congregation’s understanding of 
their being a people engaged in mission? What should be 
done to cultivate their sense of mission? 

4. How is your educational program preparing the 
people for their work of witnessing in the world? How 
can it be improved? 

5. What curriculum material do you use in Christian 
education? Why? What are some of the problems you have 
with it? What help can you get to solve some of these 
problems? What help can you, as a board member, per- 
sonally give toward the solution of these problems? 

6. How is your board studying its task and the needs 
of the congregation? Do your meetings give you adequate 
opportunity for learning? What do you think you should 
learn? Are you giving enough time to long-range planning 
and advance thinking about the work of the congregation? 

7. How well do you know your community and its 
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needs? What can you do to become better informed about 
this place where God has put you to serve him? 

8. Why do people join your particular church? What 
are you doing to advance their understanding of Chris- 
tian faith and Christian responsibility? 

9. What is your attitude toward the nonchurch mem- 
bers of your community? What is your responsibility to 
them? What are you doing about it? 

10. Do the young people of your congregation feel 
themselves to be integrally part of the church’s life? How 
can you help yourselves, other adults, and the young 
people themselves in the cultivation of the sense of be- 
longing to the church? 

11. What is your relationship to the children in the 
congregation? What does the congregation offer them 
besides a Sunday church school? How can they be made 
part of the congregational life of the church, to serve as 
well as to learn? 

12. For what purposes do you spend most of the 
money in the annual budget? Does the budget reflect a 
strong concern for mission and service? How, if at all, 
should it be changed? 

13. Does each officer—pastor, ruling elder, deacon, 
trustee—feel that he is doing a significant work? What 
can he do that is such work? What tasks of each board, if 
any, are simply traditional and largely without meaning? 
What can be done about them? 

14. What are some of the personal needs of the con- 
gregation’s members? How are these persons being served 
in their need? How are members being called and helped 
to serve one another? 

15. What part of the minister’s work takes up most 
of his time? How does he feel about it? How does he feel 
about his work load as a whole? Should he have additional 
help—paid or volunteer—for any part of his work? How 
can you give him support and encouragement? 
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16. How well does the present committee structure of 
the boards meet the needs of the congregation and of the 
community? How can you improve it? 

17. How well do the various church organizations 
relate their activities to the mission of the church? Are 
any of these organizations no longer serving a useful 
purpose? Are new ones needed? In either case, what can 
you do? 

18. Do some persons have to carry most of the leader- 
ship load in the congregation? Who are they? What are 
they doing? How can their responsibilities be more widely 
shared? 

19. Do people complain that church activities take up 
too much of their time? What lies behind their com- 
plaints? Are they asked to give their time to insignificant 
activities? to activities for which they do not feel suited? 
What can you do about their complaints? 

20. What is your responsibility to underprivileged 
areas of your community? What is the presbytery doing? 
How can you participate personally in its work? 


RENEWAL AND REFORMATION 


Behind this manual is the conviction that the church, as 
a whole and in all its parts, sorely needs a new reforma- 
tion. It cannot continue the way it is going and be true 
to its Lord. It is not making the impact upon society that 
Jesus Christ intends it to make because it seems to have 
lost its sense of urgency about the world’s need for the 
gospel. Neither the reality of God’s reconciliation in Jesus 
Christ nor the need of the world for this reconciliation 
is taken seriously, and the church is on its way toward 
becoming a self-centered organization, just another of 
many busy but impotent organizations that have lived out 
their few days on earth. 

The church will be renewed and reformed by God 
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himself. Either its leaders and officers will be willing 
themselves to be renewed and reformed, and thus to be 
agents for God’s changing of the church, or they will be 
overcome by him and cast out as unprofitable servants— 
perhaps without their even knowing it. The issue is 
whether or not there will be faithful response to the act 
of God. 

The church, and each of its congregations, needs per- 
sons who will move out toward the world knowing that 
they are sent on a mission. The church officer is expected 
by virtue of his call from God to be in the forward ranks 
of this movement. As you, a new officer, take your place on 
the board on which you are to serve, may the God who has 
called you give you resolution and strength to be thus 
faithful. 


Appendix I 


Form and Order for the 
Ordination of Ruling Elders 


This form and order has been taken from The Book of 
Common Worship (copyright, 1946, by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. Used by permission), pp. 245-249. The changes re- 
corded in The Constitution of The United Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, 1963-64 (Form of Government, 
Ch. XVII, Sec. 7) (Copyright © 1963 by the General Assembly 
of The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America. Used by permission) have been incorporated. The 
prayer beginning “O eternal and ever-blessed God . . .” is used 
by permission of The Church of Scotland Committee on Public 
Worship and Aids to Devotion. 


The Ordination of Ruling Elders should take place in 
connection with a regular service of worship. The Ruling 
Elders to be ordained standing before the Minister, he 
shall say: 


Grace, mercy, and peace, from God the Father and Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 


Beloved in Christ: In apostolic times there were elders, 
to whom were entrusted the oversight and leadership of 
the Christian Churches, and concerning whom the Apostle 
Paul advised that they that ruled well should be counted 
worthy of double honor. ‘Therefore, this Church has from 
the beginning included in its government not only Min- 
isters and Pastors, who are to preach the Gospel and ad- 
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minister the sacraments in the name of Christ and as 
His representatives, but also Ruling Elders chosen by the 
people to represent them, and to be joined with Pastors 
and Ministers in the exercise of government and discipline 
in the Church. 

These Ruling Elders in each congregation, together 
with the Pastor, constitute the Session, to which it is 
committed to admit and exclude members, and to super- 
vise the worship, provide for the teaching, direct the 
activities, and promote the spiritual interests of the 
Church. The Elders are also to represent the congregation 
in Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, when 
commissioned thereto. And it is the duty of the Elders to 
set the example of a godly conduct and character, and to 
assist the Pastor as he may desire in his ministry to the 
people. 

The congregation of this Church, in the mode most 
approved and in use in this congregation, having elected 
A., B., C., D. to the office of Ruling Elder, and they hav- 
ing signified their willingness to serve, we do now, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, proceed to their ordination. 


The Minister shall say: 


You will now make answer to the following questions 
which the Constitution of this Church requires of you: 

Do you believe in One God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—and do you confess anew the Lord Jesus Christ as 
your Saviour and Lord, and acknowledge Him Head over 
all things to the Church, which is His body? 


Answer: 
I do so believe. 


Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the Word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice? 
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Answer: 
I do so believe. 


Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms of this Church, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures? 


Answer: 
I do so receive them. 


Do you approve the government and discipline of 
The United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America? 


Answer: 
I do. 


Do you accept the office of Ruling Elder in this congre- 
gation, and promise faithfully to perform all the duties 
thereof, and to endeavor by the grace of God to adorn 
the profession of the gospel in your life, and to set a 
worthy example before the Church of which God has 
made you an officer? 


Answer: 
I do. 


Do you promise subjection to your brethren in the 
Lord? 


Answer: 
I do. 


Do you promise to study the peace, unity, and purity 
of the Church? | 


Answer: 
Ido. 
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The Minister shall then address the following question to 
the Members of the Church, bidding them respond by 
raising the right hand: 

Do you, the Members of this Church, acknowledge and 
receive these persons as Ruling Elders and 

do you promise to yield them all that honor, encourage- 
ment, and obedience in the Lord to which their office, 
according to the Word of God and the Constitution of this 
Church, entitles them? 


The Elders to be ordained shall kneel and, the Congre- 
gation standing, the Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 

O eternal and ever-blessed God, Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who of Thine infinite mercy hast chosen 
to Thyself a Church, which Thou hast ever ruled by the 
inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit; and yet hast used the 
service of men, as in preaching Thy Word and ministering 
Thy sacraments, so also in guiding Thy flock and provid- 
ing for the poor: We commend unto Thee those whom we 
now ordain to the office of the Eldership. 


Here the Members of the Session shall lay their hands 
upon the heads of the Elders to be ordained. 

SET APART, O LORD, THESE THY SERVANTS, 
TO THE WORK WHEREUNTO THEY HAVE BEEN 
CALLED BY THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH. ENDUE 
THEM PLENTEOUSLY WITH HEAVENLY WISDOM. 
GRANT THEM THY GRACE, THAT THEY MAY BE 
GOOD MEN, FULL OF THE HOLY SPIRIT AND OF 
FAITH, RULING IN THE FEAR OF GOD. GIVE 
THEM THAT FAVOR AND INFLUENCE WITH 
THE PEOPLE WHICH COME FROM FOLLOWING 
CHRIST. SO FILL THEM WITH HIS SPIRIT THAT 
THEY MAY LEAD THIS CONGREGATION IN HIS 
SERVICE. MAKE THEM FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH, 
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AND WHEN THE CHIEF SHEPHERD SHALL AP- 
PEAR, MAY THEY RECEIVE A CROWN OF GLORY 
THAT FADETH NOT AWAY. Amen. 


The Elders shall stand, and the Minister shall say: 

In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head 
of the Church, I now declare you duly ordained and set 
apart to the sacred office of Ruling Elder. 


The Members of the Session shall take the hand of the 
newly ordained Elders and say: 

We give you the right hand of fellowship to take part 
of this office with us. 


Then the Minister shall say: 

I charge you in the name of the Lord Jesus to be faith- 
ful to this your office, and may the blessing of God Al- 
mighty, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, rest 
upon you and abide with you always. Amen. 

I charge you also, the Members of this congregation, 
to be faithful to these Elders whom you have chosen to 
rule over you in the Lord; and that you render them all 
due obedience, co-operation, and support, and follow 
them so far as you see them follow Christ. 

Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even 
our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope through grace, stablish 
you in every good word and work. Amen. 











Appendix II 


Form and Order 
for the Ordination of Deacons* 


The Ordination of Deacons should take place in connec- 
tion with a regular service of worship. The Deacons to be 
ordained standing before the Minister, he shall say: 


Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made heaven 
and earth. 

Pure religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep oneself unspotted from the world. 

Beloved in Christ: In the Christian Churches of apos- 
tolic times there were deacons, whose office was held in 
honor, and who were highly esteemed for their services 
to the Church, in company with the elders. From early 
days it was a peculiar part of the duties of these office- 
bearers to be the instruments of the Church’s ministry of 
compassion. This Church, therefore, has recognized the 
office and work of the deacon as in accord with apostolic 
practice. In the course of time new forms of work have 
been given to this office, and it has grown in value to the 
Church, while to it there has always attached its ancient 
character as the representative of the Church’s purpose to 
follow Christ in compassion and in ministry to the bodily 
needs of men. 


* See acknowledgments, p. 72. 
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These persons, A., B., C., D., here present, having been 
chosen, in the mode most approved and in use in this 
congregation, to the office of Deacon, and having signified 
their willingness to serve, we do therefore, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, now proceed to their ordination. 


Then the Minister, addressing the Deacons-elect, shall say: 

Forasmuch as you have declared your willingness to 
take this office upon you, I now require you to answer the 
following questions, appointed by the Church to be put 
to those who are to be ordained as Deacons: 

Do you believe in One God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit—and do you confess anew the Lord Jesus Christ 
as your Saviour and Lord, and acknowledge Him Head 
over all things to the Church, which is His body? 


Answer: 
I do so believe. 


Do you believe the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the Word of God, the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice? 


Answer: 
I do so believe. 


Do you sincerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms of this Church, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures? 


Answer: 
I do so receive them. 


Do you approve the government and discipline of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America? 
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Answer: 
I do. 


Do you accept the office of Deacon in this congregation, 
and promise faithfully to perform all the duties thereof 
and to endeavor by the grace of God to adorn the profes- 
sion of the gospel in your life, and to set a worthy example 
before the church of which God has made you an officer? 


Answer: 
I do. 


Do you promise subjection to your brethren in the 
Lord? 


Answer: 
I do. 


Do you promise to study the peace, unity, and purity of 
the Church? 


Answer: 
I do. 


The Deacons-elect having answered these questions in the 
affirmative, the Minister shall address to the Members of 
the Church the following question, to which they will 
respond by raising the right hand: 

Do you, the Members of this Church, acknowledge and 
receive these brethren as Deacons, and do you promise to 
yield them all that honor, encouragement, and obedience 
in the Lord to which their office, according to the Word 
of God and the Constitution of this Church, entitles them? 


The Deacons to be ordained shall kneel and, the Congre- 
gation standing, the Members of the Session shall lay 
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their hands upon the Deacons to be ordained and the 
Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 

O Lord Jesus, who didst come not to be ministered unto 
but to minister; who for our sakes became poor, that we 
through Thy poverty might be rich; who didst love the 
Church, and give Thyself up for it: Set apart and con- 
secrate these Thy servants to the office of Deacon. Give 
them Thine own spirit of compassion for human needs. 
Inspire them with devotion to. the Church. Guide and 
sustain them in all their service until their work on earth 
is done; and bestow upon them the great rewards of Thy 
heavenly kingdom. Amen. 


Then the Minister shall say: 

In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the 
authority committed to me in His Church, I hereby declare 
you duly set apart and ordained to the sacred office of 
Deacon. 


Where there is an existing Board of Deacons, it is proper 
that the Members of that body shall take the hand of the 
newly ordained Deacons and say: 

We give you the right hand of fellowship, to take part 
of this office with us. 


Then the Minister shall say: 

I now charge you, in the name of the Lord Jesus, to be 
faithful in this your office. 

I also charge you, Christian people, to be faithful to 
these Deacons, remembering them in your prayers, pro- 
viding for their ministry to the needy by your liberal gifts, 
and supporting all their service to the Church. 

Now our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God, even 
our Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope through grace, stablish 
you in every good word and work. Amen. 
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Form and Order for 
The Recognition of Trustees 


This form and order has been taken from The Book of Common 
Worship, revised 1946, pp. 261-263. The prayer beginning 
“O Lord our God, who art the only Founder . . .” is used by 
permission of The Church of Scotland Committee on Public 
Worship and Aids to Devotion. 


The duties of Trustees of a particular Church corporation 
shall be confined exclusively to the management of the 
temporal affairs of said particular Church corporation. 


The Trustees elected to office shall stand before the Min- 
ister, who shall say: 

Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it: except the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain. 

It is required in stewards, that a man be found faith- 
ful. 

He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also 
in much. 

A., B., C., D., beloved Brethren: You have been duly 
elected Trustees of this congregation. Your office is con- 
secrated by its importance to the Church’s welfare. You 
will always bear in mind that what you do will in high 
degree determine the Church’s usefulness to the kingdom 
of God. You will look upon your office as an opportunity to 
serve His kingdom. May you have joy in being faithful 
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stewards for Him, knowing that in dedicating your time 
and talents to the good of His Church you are workers to- 
gether with God. Your office being thus acknowledged, 
you are asked to express your purpose regarding it by 
making answers to these questions: 

Do you promise to give to the temporal affairs of this 
congregation diligent service? 


Answer: 
I do. 


Do you promise to study the peace, unity, and purity of 
the Church? 


Answer: 


I do. 


The Minister shall then propose to the Congregation this 
question, and the Congregation shall make response by 
raising the right hand: 

Do you receive and recognize these brethren as Trustees 
of this Church, and do you promise to them full support 
in their work? 


The Minister shall say: 

In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Head of 
the Church, I now welcome you to the office of Trustee in 
this congregation, and may the blessing of God, the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, rest upon you and abide 
with you always. Amen. 


The Minister shall say: 
Let us pray. 
O Lord our God, who art the only Founder and Keeper 
of Thy Church: We thank Thee that Thou hast called 
Thy servants to share in the work of Thy kingdom. Grant 
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them grace to give themselves wholly to this their task 
and service. Grant them sincerity and singleness of mind. 
Hold ever before them the example of their Master, who 
pleased not Himself, but gave Himself up for us all, that, 
sharing His ministry and consecration, they may enter into 
His joy. Guide them in their work for Thy Church. Pros- 
per their counsels and their labors. Reward their fidelity 
with the knowledge that Thou art using them for the 
accomplishment of Thy purpose in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Minister shall say: 

The Lord bless you, and keep you: the Lord make His 
face to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you: the 
Lord lift up His countenance upon you, and give you 
peace; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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The City—God’s Gift to the Church. Division of Evangel- 
ism, The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 50 cents; 
10 or more copies, 40 cents each. (PDS) A 71-page 
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paperback by three inner-city pastors who look beyond 
defeat to grace— who see the city not as a problem but 
as God’s gift to his church. 

God’s Colony in Man’s World, by George W. Webber. 
Abingdon Press. $2.75. (WBS) Mr. Webber, of the 
East Harlem Protestant Parish, seeks to elucidate an 
understanding of the church as the people scattered 
into the life of this world formulated as a witness to 
God’s redeeming action. 

The Ministry of the Laity, by Francis O. Ayres. The 
Westminster Press. $2.50. CWBS) Deploring the way 
in which ministry has come to be associated only with 
the clergy, the author gives a Biblical framework for 
understanding the common ministry entrusted to all of 
God’s people. He then sets forth some suggestions for 
fulfilling that ministry in a Christian style of life. 

New Delhi Speaks. Association Press. 50 cents. (WBS) 
A report of the World Council of Churches Assembly 
in 1961. 

The Pressure of Our Common Calling, by W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft. Doubleday & Company, Inc. $2.50. CWBS) A 
contribution to the ongoing discussion of a theology 
for the ecumenical movement and of the vitality and 
urgency of the movement. | 

The Strangeness of the Church, by Daniel Jenkins. Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc. $2.95. (WBS) A straightfor- 
ward, clear, precise statement of the doctrine of the 
church developed out of Old Testament and New 
Testament theology, the intention of Jesus and the 
apostolic period. Dr. Jenkins carries through on his 
thesis and amplifies its implications for the present 
status of the church’s life. 

The Suburban Captivity of the Churches, by Gibson 
Winter. Doubleday & Company, Inc. 53.50. CWBS) A 
hard look at sociological factors and theological por- 
tents in the present situation of America’s religious 
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establishment in that it has deserted the hard areas 
of ministry to settle down in the fashionable suburbs. 

Tests of a Living Church, by Robert W. Spike. Association 
Press. 50 cents. (WBS) A practical exposition of what 
it means for a church to be faithful to Jesus Christ in 
our day. Five basic Christian doctrines are chosen and 
the author relates these doctrines to current church 
practice and seeks to point to new ways in which these 
doctrines might be made vital and relevant in a 
church’s mission to its community. 


Prices subject to change. 


ORDERING ADDRESSES 


CWBS) Westminster Book Stores: Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107; 215 Oliver Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 15222; 174 North York Street, Elmhurst, 
Ill. 60127; 1501 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90017. 

(PDS) Presbyterian Distribution Service: 225 Varick 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10014; 200 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 60606; 86 Third Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94103. 

(GA) Office of the General Assembly, The United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19107. 
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